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Efficient Use of Leadership Potential 
Education of the Gifted 


EDUCATIONAL POLICIES COMMISSION 


a ee society needs its 
ablest members in positions of lead- 
ership and influence. The schools 
and colleges can help meet this need 
by identifying their gifted students, 
by providing educational opportuni- 
ties appropriate for the fullest de- 
velopment of their gifts, by guiding 
them in taking advantage of their 
opportunities, and by helping them 
to develop personal integrity and a 
sense of social responsibility. 
Because opportunities for leader- 
ship depend to an increasing extent 
on the completion of advanced edu- 
cation and because such education is 
today more readily accessible to the 
children of families in favorable 
economic circumstances than to 
others, a tendency toward social 
stratification exists. This situation 
also tends to curtail the full de- 
velopment and utilization of the 
abilities of some gifted youth. To 
preserve the social fluidity of Amer- 
ican society, educational opportuni- 
ties should depend more on ability 
to learn and less on ability to pay. 
This means that society must lower 
the economic barriers to higher edu- 
cation for gifted youth and that the 
schools and colleges must give in- 
~~ * The pamphlet is 88 pages in length and may 
be purchased from the National Education Asso- 


ciation, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W., Washington, 
D. C., for 35c per copy. 








The Educational Policies Commis- 
sion is an agency of both the Na- 
tional Education Association and 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. Its chairman is John 
K. Norton of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, New York City. 
Reported from Education of the 
Gifted.* Washington, D.C.: The 
National Education  Assoctation, 
1950. Pp. 85-88. 





creased attention to the identifica- 
tion and guidance of gifted stu- 
dents. 

A considerable proportion of the 
potential abilities of gifted indi- 
viduals is at present lost to society 
through underdevelopment, under- 
use, or misuse. Some of this waste is 
attributable to economic barriers to 
educational and vocational oppor- 
tunities. Some is caused by social 
attitudes that tend to lower both in- 
centive and opportunity for gifted 
children of families with low socio- 
economic status. Some loss results 
from mental illness and emotional 
maladjustment. And some human 
talent is wasted because the schools 
fail to identify, to challenge, to 
hold, or to educate adequately some 
of their gifted students. 
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Schools and colleges must first 
identify those of their students who 
are gifted. In addition to general in- 
tellectual ability, specialized abilities 
in music, art, and mechanical in- 
genuity are manifest in some indi- 
viduals in such high degree that they 
may be considered as varieties of 
giftedness. Tests for measuring the 
specialized abilities have limited use- 
fulness for identifying individuals 
who are highly gifted in music, art, 
and mechanics. Intelligence tests 
have been shown to predict later 
achievement in education and life 
with enough accuracy to serve as one 
means for identifying intellectually 
gifted children and youth. Test 
scores, however, should usually be 
considered in combination with 
other school records and teachers’ 


judgments. All designations of pu- 
pils as gifted should be tentative 
and subject to successive revisions 
on the basis of new evidence. 


“DIFFERENCE” IS RELATIVE 


The difference between the gifted 
and the ungifted is relative and not 
discrete. In practice, it is useful to 
distinguish between the highly gift- 
ed and the moderately gifted. In 
this statement the term “‘highly gift- 
ed” has been used to designate indi- 
viduals in the top 1 percent of the 
total population with respect to 
intellectual capacity; and the term 
“moderately gifted” has been ap- 
plied to all others within the top 10 
percent. 

The educational experiences for 
gifted students should depend on 
two major considerations. First, be- 


cause they are human beings, citi- 
zens, consumers, and prospective 
parents, they need a good general 
education, not unlike what is needed 
by all their fellow students, to equip 
them to deal competently with 
themselves, their environment, and 
their fellow-men. Second, and in 
addition, because they are the poten- 
tial leaders in the professions, in 
business, and in other fields in a 
contracted world at an advanced 
stage of technological development, 
they need a wide acquaintance with 
the record of human expefience, 
familiarity with foreign cultures 
and languages, and basic training in 
the tools and concepts of modern 
science. The educational programs 
of gifted students should be con- 
ditioned by the assumption that they 
will all graduate from college; and 
the programs of highly gifted stu- 
dents should assume that they will 
complete professional or scholarly 
work after college graduation. 
There are various ways in which 
schools and colleges can and do 
make special provisions for the edu- 
cation of their gifted students. 
Counseling that assists students to 
make wise decisions with respect to 
educational plans is of fundamental 
importance. Because gifted students 
learn more rapidly than others, they 
can learn more when their educa- 
tional programs are enriched and 
when they are challenged to meet 
high standards of attainment. To 
what extent they should be acceler- 
ated is a debatable question, but 
limited acceleration for some indi- 
viduals is often desirable. Whether 
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or not they should for some of their 
instruction be grouped in separate 
classes is also debatable. Much can 
be done toward enriching their edu- 
cation by individualizing instruc- 
tion and organizing informal sub- 
groups within heterogeneous classes, 
but small classes and highly skilled 
teachers are necessary to make this 
plan fully effective. When oppor- 
tunities to elect courses are presented 
in high school and college, the gift- 
ed student should elect more courses 
than the average student and the 
courses elected should be of a kind 
well-suited to prepare him for his 
later educational and _ vocational 
needs. 

Teachers of gifted students need 
several special qualities. Teaching 
methods for gifted students should 
be flexible, and such students should 
be given a large measure of respon- 
sibility for the direction of their 
own learning. Students of superior 
ability typically evince an interest 
in school, but teachers should seek 
to raise their existing levels of 
motivation and find ways of remedy- 
ing the lack of incentive that handi- 
caps some gifted students. Teachers 
should help gifted students to de- 
velop efficient work habits and to 
build mature, integrated personali- 
ties. 

The American people must invest 
a larger portion of their economic 


resources in the education of indi- 
viduals of superior talent. Such an 
increase in investment will result in 
a disproportionately large return in 
social dividends. From the stand- 
point of the need for conserving 
and developing the upper reaches 
of human talent, the most critical 
need for increase in public expendi- 
tures is on the level of higher edu- 
cation. More young men and 
women of high ability but of limited 
financial resources must be enabled 
to complete as much higher educa- 
tion as their talents merit. Increased 
scholarship aid for gifted students is 
needed, especially on the college 
level, but also in secondary schools. 
More funds are needed for basic re- 
search in the psychology and edu- 
cation of the gifted. 


MORE THAN MONEY 


To provide the education that 
talented children and youth should 
have, more money would help, but 
more than money is needed. The 
American people should acquire a 
clearer appreciation of the need for 
able leaders in our society. Teach- 
ers and educational administrators 
should develop a sharpened aware- 
ness of the problem and exert deter- 
mined efforts to make American 
schools and colleges more effective 
agencies for the conservation and 
development of human talent. e 


The President on Education 


THE machines of war are useless without 
intelligent, trained men to operate them. 
The preliminary training for defense, 
war, democracy, peace, and civilization is 
the responsibility of education. Educa- 
tion is a first line of defense not only 


against military aggression but against 
the present unparalleled ideological of- 
fensive. . . . not only for our country 
but for civilization everywhere.—Presi- 
dent Harry S. Truman in his message 
for American Education Week. 
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For Prevention and Treatment 


What Health Services Do School-Age 
Children Need? 


THOMAS E, SHAFFER, M.D. 


In the Child 


bod CHILD born this year may 
expect to live to the age of 67. 
After he reaches school age and has 
safely behind him the risks asso- 
ciated with birth and early infancy, 
he may expect to reach an age of 
slightly more than 70 years. This is 
a priceless gift that scientific pro- 
gress has bestowed on him when 
one compares it with a life expect- 
ancy of 50 years for the child born 
in 1900, and of 39 years for the 
one born a century ago. 

But is it enough to live 70 years? 
Certainly not, if through those years 
one suffers from handicaps which 
might have been corrected or re- 
duced. Longevity is not a reward 
sufficient unto itself in these days 
when the possibilities of optimal 
health are beginning to be appre- 
ciated. 

The spotlight of scientific study, 
focused in the past on saving lives, 
now is turning toward ways to im- 
prove the health of people of all 
ages. If the goal of a full life is to 
be reached, the child of school age 
deserves special attention. It is the 
school age which is marked by a 
host of physical and emotional dis- 
abilities which, though they do not 
endanger life, interfere with the 
best growth and development. 

Health services for children of 


Thomas E. Shaffer, M.D., 1s Physi- 
cian at the University School, Ohio 
State University, Columbus. Report- 
ed from the Child, XV (August- 
September, 1950), 6-9, 37. 





school age, if they are realistically 
conceived, will make use of up-to- 
date medical practices and will 
focus attention on the health prob- 
lems that are known to occur fre- 
quently in this age period. Today 
there is pronounced emphases on 
prevention and the more dynamic 
subject of health improvement. For 
all children of school age every 
practical measure contributing to 
prevention of ill health and the pro- 
motion of better health should be 
included in the services, along with 
diagnostic and treatment services 
for those who need them. 

Beyond the immediate control of 
such services, but a major factor in 
the prevention of poor health in the 
school age, is the influence of a 
child’s family. The best promise of 
health a child can have is to be 
born of emotionally mature parents 
who are sufficiently loving and toler- 
ant to accept him as he is and who 
are convinced of the value of con- 
tinuous health supervision. This is 
the basic foundation of good emo- 
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tional and physical health without 
which no other measures will be 
completely successful. Nevertheless, 
we can offer preventive service to 
the children of the next generation 
by preparing today’s children to be 
better parents when they grow up. 

Many health problems of the child 
of school age are within reach of 
prevention. Services should be aim- 
ed at controlling certain prevalent 
conditions here briefly discussed. 

Dental decay is so common 
among children that it seems hope- 
less to try to keep up with it by 
treatment alone. The application of 
sodium-fluoride solution to healthy 
teeth at intervals of three to four 
years is a preventive procedure 
which promises to reduce the treat- 
ment problem to one which can be 
coped with more easily by the dental 
profession. This much needed meas- 
ure of control should be made avail- 
able to all. 

At practically every age during 
the school year accidents cause more 
deaths than any disease. Most acci- 
dents can be prevented and un- 
doubtedly will be when their toll is 
appreciated. The rewards would be 
as measurable as those from im- 
munization against the preventable 
diseases. In all our thinking about 
the health of children in the school 
age, priority should be given to 
teaching them how to swim, ride a 
bicycle, and drive a car, and to re- 
moving all hazards which increase 
casualties. Thoughtful planning for 
safety is particularly required in 
school and playground situations. 

Emotional disorders exhibited in 
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“behavior problems” due to unhap- 
piness and fear are so common dur- 
ing the school years that some au- 
thorities say one in every five school 
children needs expert help in order 
to regain his emotional health. At- 
titudes and reactions that lead to 
emotional illness are undoubtedly 
due more to home conditions in 
early life than to any other influ- 
ence, but there are times when they 
are initiated or aggravated outside 
the family. Schools especially, and 
other community groups as well, 
have an opportunity to promote 
emotional health by considering 
each child as an individual with 
particular capabilities which can be 
developed, and further by helping 
parents to see their child in the 
same light. 


MALNUTRITION IS COMMON 


Unrecognized malnutrition is sut- 
prisingly common among children 
during the school years, primarily 
because only a minority of children 
seem to eat enough of the right 
kinds of food. Detection of malnu- 
trition is often difficult, and this 
condition may exist many years un- 
noticed. The logical way to solve the 
problem of malnutrition is to try 
to provide an adequate diet for all 
children so that subnorma! health 
and the need for treatment do not 
develop. Some parents will need 
education in these matters and 
schools have a chance to help solve 
the problem through their school 
lunch, which could go a long way 
toward making up lacks in the chil- 
dren’s diet at home. 
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Those infectious diseases which 
once caused so many deaths among 
children of school age have now 
been brought under control through 
immunization and modern methods 
of treatment. Protection through im- 
munization against smallpox, diph- 
theria, whooping cough, and tetanus 
should be made available to all 
children through some source, 
whether a private physician, a health 
conference, or a public-health 
agency. Ideally, initial immuniza- 
tions would be completed during in- 
fancy so that stimulating doses only 
would be required during the school 
years. Children who have not been 
immunized should be given this 
protection as soon as possible, ex- 
cept that when whooping-cough im- 
munization has been delayed until 
the child is five years old it is ques- 
tionable whether this step should be 
urged. 

Fortunately, most of the com- 
municable diseases that threaten life 
are preventable. Colds and the 
milder contagious diseases of child- 
hood are exceedingly common, and 
cause more than half of all school 
absences. At the present time there 
are no specific measures for the con- 
trol of these diseases. Experts agree 
that much more research is needed 
before the use of ultraviolet lamps 
and glycol-mist vaporizers can be 
recommended. Current enthusiasm 
for preventing colds by drugs that 
are primarily effective in allergic 
conditions must be looked on with 
the same caution. 

One service much needed for the 
promotion of health is the furnish- 


ing of wholesome surroundings for 
children in all their activities. Good 
lighting, proper heating and venti- 
lation, sanitary toilet facilities, clean 
rooms, pure water and milk, uncon- 
taminated food, teachers and bus 
drivers who do not have tuberculosis 
or other contagious diseases—all of 
these are taken for granted many 
times when they are not guaranteed 
at all. In the home, at school, or 
elsewhere in the community, the 
health of children is vulnerable to 
conditions in the environment which 
can be controlled. It is worth re- 
membering that happy and under- 
standing teachers, by creating a 
good emotional environment in the 
classroom, contribute as much to 
children’s health as do the physical 
factors mentioned. 

It is a paradox that so much time 
and enthusiasm have been spent on 
trying to control colds and related 
diseases while scarcely any thought 
has been given to helping children 
during convalescence from illness. 
Parents have some responsibility in 
preventing a child’s precipitous re- 
turn to activity, but schools can do 
even more by giving pupils a chance 
to get back gradually into a full pro- 
gram after an absence due to illness. 
School schedules cannot always be 
elastic enough to give every child 
an individual program, but work 
missed during illness, and participa- 
tion in the regular recreation and 
physical-education programs, can 
usually be postponed several days 
until recovery has progressed furth- 
er. The tendency to return children 
to school too early in convalescence 
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is magnified when school appropria- 
tions are based on average daily at- 
tendance. 

Preventive services, unfortunately, 
do not guarantee good health for 
every child, even when they are 
most effectively applied. It is a 
challenge today for us to find chil- 
dren of school age who are suffering 
from an unrecognized handicap or 
one believed by them to be hopeless, 
so that they too may benefit from 
the medical advances of recent years. 
Discovery of children in need of 
medical attention is not a task for 
medically trained people alone. 
Parents, teachers, nurses, social 


workers, and many others who are 
closely associated with children fre- 
quently can steer those with health 
problems into the channels that lead 


to diagnosis and treatment. 

In addition to continuous vigi- 
lance by those who are with children 
a great deal of the time, a few im- 
portant surveys or screening tests 
are needed, preferably at yearly in- 
tervals, to disclose conditions that 
are not readily apparent to observ- 
ers. Complete physical examinations 
have been looked on traditionally as 
the bulwark of a case-finding pro- 
gram in the school years. The value 
of thorough examinations cannot be 
denied, for they do disclose condi- 
tions which can rarely be suspected 
in any other way. But when profes- 
sional services are limited, there is a 
danger of overemphasizing medical 
examinations and inspections to the 
detriment of equally important pre- 
ventive services and follow-through 
on children already known to need 


remedial services. After a thorough 
examination and health conference 
to establish a base-line of health 
status, a plan of continuous ob- 
servation and screening tests bear- 
ing on common health problems, 
supplemented by examinations ju- 
diciously performed when there is a 
suspicion of ill health, is usually 
more reasonable than repeated rou- 
tine examinations. The most signifi- 
cant of the screening techniques are 
tests for visual acuity, a hearing test 
with an audiometer, determination 
of height and weight to learn 
whether growth is occurring, and 
chest X-rays of adolescents. 


FACILITIES FOR ALL 


Treatment depends on accurate 
diagnosis, so that the advantages of 
laboratories and diagnostic equip- 
ment and the services of specialists 
are as indispensable today as was 
the fever thermometer in bygone 
times. The question of accurate 
diagnosis and proper treatment serv- 
ices for children of school age coin- 
cides in many ways with the prob- 
lem as it affects all ages: There is a 
scarcity of physicians, dentists, 
nurses, and others who provide 
these services, and most of those 
available are concentrated around 
urban centers. And treatment is 
usually expensive. These problems 
are not new. They are magnified at 
the present time by scientific prog- 
ress which offers a wider range of 
treatment services. There is therefore 
a great need to solve these problems 
so that the health needs of children 
in the school age may be satisfied. e 








What Is Needed Today? 


Philosophic Discipline in Teacher Education 


KENNETH D. BENNE 


In the History of Education Journal 


“Waar place, if any, have phil- 
osophic studies and discipline in the 
education of teachers? This is no 
idle question to raise today. For 
philosophic study and discipline 
have at present no secure place in 
American teacher education, even 
though such discipline seems to 
many to be increasingly needed. 

In the first place, many schools 
of education and teachers colleges 
are still suffering from the painful 
hangover of educational positivism, 
though the main spree of this move- 
ment may now have become a lost 
weekend. In our age of scientific en- 
lightenment, educational positivists 
argued, the study of philosophy by 
educators may be dispensed with 
and educational programs may be 
built and practiced on the firm and 
incontrovertible basis of positive, 
scientific knowledge about educa- 
tion. 


DANGEROUS DOCTRINE 


This doctrine seems not simply 
innocent but outright dangerous to- 
_day. For ours is a period of history 
in which heterodox philosophies 
have led men to social revolutions 
throughout the world and in which 
educational systems have been made 
and remade in the images of these 
philosophies. Competing _ philos- 
ophies of life and society have help- 
ed to precipitate the tragic world 





Kenneth D. Benne is Professor of 
Education at the University of Illi- 
nois, Urbana. Reported from the 
History of Education Journal, I 
(Spring, 1950), 95-100. 
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war and unresolved, basic philo- 
sophic issues vex the makers of 
world peace and threaten with fail- 
ure their efforts to achieve a stable 
international or supranational order. 

Teachers can hardly hope to un- 
derstand our philosophically torn 
world, not to mention helping 
others to understand it, without 
some degree of philosophic under- 
standing and sensitivity. Nor can 
teachers who are devoid of such 
understanding help to forge an edu- 
cation which will increase rational 
human control of such a world. 

In the second place, where Amer- 
ican teachers are taught “‘philos- 
ophy” or ‘philosophy of educa- 
tion,” the teaching is too often the 
more or less dogmatic teaching of a, 
or the, philosophy. This is not sel- 
dom quite as true in those “experi- 
mentalist’ centers of learning and 
teaching which sanctify the doctrine 
of John Dewey as it is in neo- 
Thomist or Aristotelian centers. 

To convert a philosophy, how- 
ever profound or comprehensive, 
into a dogmatic credo for purposes 
of instruction seems not best calcu- 
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lated to produce teachers able to 
philosophize creatively about the 
current and emerging problems of 
education. Even where comparative 
philosophies of education are 
studied by teachers, the issues seem 
often to be drawn from the outworn 
struggles of past philosophizing and 
not from the current struggles of the 
Kremlin, the Vatican, the unlaid 
ghost from Berchtesgaden, and 
democratic liberalism to order the 
mind of the world. Moreover, we 
tend myopically to concentrate on 
the Western philosophic tradition, 
even though some degree of under- 
standing of the thought of the 
Orient has become a minimum con- 
dition of literacy for the world citi- 
zen of today and tomorrow. 

If the cultivation of philosophic 
discipline in the education of teach- 
ers seems at once urgently needed 
and notably neglected, our question 
gains added importance and a new 
phrasing. What place have philo- 
sophic study and discipline in the 
education of teachers today? 

A promising approach to an an- 
swer lies in an analysis of the func- 
tioning of philosophic method and 
subject matter in the work which 
teachers do, or perhaps even more 
accurately, in the choices which they 
must make in doing their work. 
Some of the teacher’s functions and 
choices may be said to focus in the 
strategy, others in the tactics of edu- 
cation. 

The strategy of education is in- 
volved directly in making educa- 
tional policies with respect to the 
curriculum of a school or school 


system, in the choice of educational 
methods to be employed, in making 
and remaking the administrative 
pattern of the schools. The tactics 
of education are involved directly in 
the day-by-day choices and decisions 
of teachers in working with indi- 
vidual students and groups of stu- 
dents and with other members of 
their teaching groups. 


STRATEGY AND PLACE 


What then of the strategy of edu- 
cation and the place of philosophic 
study and discipline in the formula- 
tion of such strategy? Deliberate 
education involves a selection from 
among the various elements and tra- 
ditions within a group culture. 
Choices must be made. In a diverse 
and deeply divided culture, like 
world culture today, these choices 
are of grave importance. How can 
such strategic choices in educational 
policy be made conscious, sensitive, 
and responsible? Not, I believe, 
without serious and devoted study 
of currently competing political, 
economic, and social philosophies 
and ideologies. Thus it seems plaus- 
ible to argue that some measure of 
literacy with respect to competing 
social and political philosophies and 
some commitment and choice with 
respect to these is a condition of in- 
telligent participation in the form- 
ing and reforming of educational 
Strategy today. 

What of the relation of philo- 
sophic study and discipline to the 
tactics of education? What has been 
said about the teacher’s social phil- 
osophy is certainly not irrelevant to 
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the day-by-day choices and empha- 
ses of the teacher in the classroom. 
A teacher’s working social philos- 
ophy influences all processes of se- 
lection and emphasis involved in 
instruction. But we can point to two 
further functions of the teacher 
which we should have in mind as 
we assess the economy of philo- 
sophic studies in the education of 
teachers. 


IDEAS AND OPINIONS 


We argue frequently that a major 
aim of education for all students is 
to build a clear, consistent, and sit- 
uationally relevant viewpoint toward 
the confronting conditions of living 
—a philosophy of life. We like to 
say that the recognition of this aim 
is a charge on all teachers, of what- 
ever “subject” or age level. Teach- 
ers who have the responsibility of 
attempting to guide others in the 
building of a philosophy of life had 
better have some competence as stu- 
dents of the Aistory of ideas as well 
as of the contemporary drift of 
opinion. 

All of us who are teachers profess 
a responsibility for improving 
people’s habits of thinking, their 
methods of thoughtful learning. AlI- 
most universially teachers affirm the 
aim of teaching how to think, of de- 
veloping critical understanding, of 


building intelligence. Yet those who 
make such professions should have 
more than a casual mastery of meth- 
ods by which people learn with con- 
trolled, dependable, and general- 
izable results, of the methods by 
which symbolic processes preceding 
and accompanying choice and judg- 
ment are tested and controlled in 
process. Teachers who are dedicated 
to building of practical intelligence 
in all groups with whom they work 
must have built the principles of the 
method of practical judgment into 
their own methodological characters. 
In such characters, logic and demo- 
cratic ethics meet in a common 
focus. This points to the broad area 
of logical and methodological disci- 
pline in the professional education 
of teachers. 

In summary it may be said that 
the condition of world culture de- 
mands urgently philosophic disci- 
pline on the part of those engaged 
in deliberately shaping the minds 
of tomorrow's world citizens. Even 
a partial analysis of the teacher's 
function reveals the need of philo- 
sophical discipline in dealing with 
contemporary social and_ political 
philosophies, in dealing with the 
history of ideas and in related com- 
mon-sense analysis of these, and in 
the methodology, the logic of practi- 
cal judgment. ® 


aol RECENT speaker at Iowa State Teachers College, 
Cedar Falls, said that in Australia the government pays all 
expenses of teacher-training. Students must teach for a 
period after graduation, he added. 





So, You're Unsel fish? 


Don’t Lose Your Balance 
(Leaning Over Backwards) 


W. Vircit CHEEK 


In School and Community 


ots a teacher I am proud of the 
profession to which I belong, and I 
am proud of the individual members 
of this profession. In my opinion 
there never was a profession that 
possesses such a loyalty and such a 
high degree of sincerity and un- 
selfishness in its attitude. The very 
nature of the teaching job calls for 
an individual who is fair, honest, 
and, above all, unselfish. Unselfish- 
ness has become a part of the teach- 
ers’ creed, and he prides himself in 
this quality. He doesn’t want any- 
one to think that he is greedy and 
selfish. Sometimes he has lost his 
balance leaning over backwards to 
prove that he is not selfish. How- 
ever, these highly admirable quali- 
ties, in some respects, have worked 
to the disadvantage of the profes- 
sion as a whole. In the long run 
these qualities, combined with 
timidity, have been detrimental to 
the children he teaches and to the 
democracy which the teacher holds 
so dear. 


FEAR AND FORGETFULNESS 


He has declined to discuss in his 
classes salary schedules and the in- 
adequate financing of schools for 
fear that someone would think that 
he selfishly wants an increase in 
salary. He has forgotten that in our 
American way of life higher salaries 
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in any field of endeavor always at- 
tract keener competition and im- 
prove the quality of the competitor 
engaged in that field or drive him 
out. He has forgotten the principle 
that the public never gets more than 
it pays for but that it can always 
demand as much. 

For fear that someone may feel 
that he is over-emphasizing the im- 
portance of his job and that he has a 
selfish motive, he has failed to teach 
his students that education is indis- 
pensable to a democracy. He teaches 
them many ideas concerning the 
changing world, but he fails to re- 
mind his students that education 
must change rapidly with the chang- 
ing world if it is to function in a 
democracy. He fails to teach that 
education of yesterday will not suf- 
fice tomorrow. 

For these same reasons he does 
not teach that there are two and 
eight-tenths million people over 14 
years of age in America who cannot 
read or write nor that there are 
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eight and six-tenths million people 
over 25 years of age who have only 
a fifth-grade education. He does not 
teach these citizens of tomorrow 
that more than four million children 
today between five and 17 are 
not enrolled in school, nor does 
he teach them that the elementary- 
school population will increase 45.6 
percent within the next 10 years. 

The proud, timid teacher does 
mot want to appear selfish or dis- 
satisfied with his job; consequently, 
he does not explain that, though he 
must be better prepared, his salary 
is less than that of the average em- 
ployee of the United States. Again 
these same admirable qualities of 
the teacher prevent him from ex- 
plaining that one teacher out of 
mine today in the classroom is un- 
qualified to teach, whereas before 
World War II this rate was one 
out of 200. 


LET THE PEOPLE KNOW 


Surely, the people should know 
the facts concerning this important 
problem. Who is going to teach 
them? Where are they to be taught? 
Is there anything else so essential to 
our democracy as our education? 
When we stop to realize that in 
America during World War II, 
659,000 able-bodied young men 
(twice as many as fought in the 
Pacific Theater of War) were refus- 
ed the opportunity to serve their 
country in time of war because they 
could not read or write—because 
they did not have sufficient educa- 
tion to offer their lives for their 
country—we are shocked and 


astounded. These young men live in 
our own America where many peo- 
ple believe everyone has an educa- 
tion. The man-on-the-street is shock- 
ed at this information. 

Can we expect the people to be 
concerned and alarmed about the 
tragic condition of our educational 
program unless they are informed 
and educated concerning this con- 
dition? Isn’t the leadership of in- 
forming the people concerning this 
tragic condition resting squarely on 
the shoulders of the teacher? Can 
we shirk the responsibility of get- 
ting this information to the people? 
If we are to be unselfish and truly 
represent the cause of the children 
we teach, we must quit leaning over 
backwards, regain our balance, and 
courageously present the facts con- 
cerning our educational problems. 
The facts and the implications of 
our negligence in a thorough and 
genuine education must become part 
and parcel of every citizen’s edu- 
cational program. Until this infor- 
mation is placed squarely and force- 
fully before the people, the respon- 
sibility of the present crisis in edu- 
cation rests on the shoulders of 
those engaged in that work—the 
teachers and the school administra- 
tors of America. 

The teacher has been so fair- 
minded and so cautious not to use 
his position to teach political views 
in a biased manner that he has often 
failed to discuss the issues most vital 
to our present and future citizens. 
As a teacher we have always been 
willing to beat the “patriotic drums” 
in time of war. We have always 
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shouldered our just share of war du- 
ties, whether they be on the speak- 
et’s platform, in the factory, or on 
the battlefield. 

Somehow, this type of work has 
seemed unselfish, spectacular, and 
glamorous. But often we have failed 
to realize that as a teacher we have 
a very definite responsibility to teach 
patriotism beyond the time of war. 
Isn't the informed voter just as es- 
sential in time of peace as the armed 
soldier in time of war? Have we in- 
formed the future voter? Have we 
created in him the attitude of civic 
responsibility? 

The teachers of America at some 
time have had under their care and 
guidance practically every citizen of 
this country. If these citizens have 


not been taught their obligations 
and responsibilities as voters in a 
democracy, have we as teachers per- 
formed our duty in this important 
phase of education? It is somewhat 
alarming to note that only 52 per- 
cent of the people over 21 years of 
age cast their ballot in the 1948 
presidential election. Since this was 
considered a heavy presidential elec- 
tion vote, do we as teachers have 
reason to be concerned over this? 
Let us as teachers regain our bal- 
ance and beat the patriotic drums of 
peace as well as those of war. Let’s 
call into action the informed voters. 
The children of today are the citi- 
zens of tomorrow. Their prepara- 
tion for that new day depends on 
our leadership. « 


Teachers’ Council 


THE following are six possible func- 
tions for a Teachers’ Council repre- 
senting the faculty in a high school, 
according to Abraham Lefkowitz, 
writing in Strengthening Democ- 
racy, April 1950: 

1. Consider all grievances and 
take them up with the principal. 
School problems can and should be 
settled at the school. 

2. Take care of all legislative 
matters that concern the faculty— 
salaries, pensions, and related in- 
terests. The faculty’s decision on 
these matters should not be subject 
to a principal’s veto. 

3. Study school problems that af- 
fect the staff. Make recommenda- 
tions to the principal concerning 


such problems as programming, 
proctoring, lunchroom and hall as- 
signments. 

4. Work on courses of study for 
the bright, the average, the malad- 
justed, or the slow, with a view to- 
ward fitting these courses to the 
varying needs and mental abilities 
of the pupils they teach. 

5. Develop school policies on 
discipline, lateness, absence, and the 
marking system, and department 
policies on instruction and character 
building. 

6. Prepare publicity when neces- 
sary to attain a common objective. 
These releases must be unanimous 
in the Council or represent a major- 
ity of the entire faculty. 
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To Meet Urgent and Growing Needs 


Financing Public-School Construction 
CHARLES A. QUATTLEBAUM 


In School and Society 


on his budget message to Con- 
gress on January 9 of this year Presi- 
dent Truman pointed out that there 
is a shortage of school buildings in 
many parts of the country due to 
the wartime deferment of construc- 
tion and the increase in the school- 
age population. He stated that in 
many localities the need for facili- 
ties results from the sudden and 
substantial impact of federal activi- 
ties. He recommended that the Con- 
gress enact legislation providing for 
gtants to the states for surveys of 
their need for school facilities and 
resources for providing them and 
asked for grants for the construc- 
tion of buildings in those particular 
areas where federal activities have 
been responsible for increased en- 
rolments. 


AGREEMENT ON NEEDS 


Among persons who have studied 
the matter, there appears to be gen- 
eral agreement that the need for 
more and better school buildings 
and equipment to meet the educa- 
tional requirements of the nation’s 
youth is urgent and growing. In- 
vestigations or surveys leading to 
this conclusion have been made by 
a number of governmental organiza- 
tions and agencies. 

The extent to which the findings 
from several recent studies of the 
need for school construction cor- 
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roborate each other is noteworthy. 
The Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare states that possibly 
one-fourth of the total public-school 
enrolment now is housed in obso- 
lete, unsafe, or inadequate build- 
ings. The Council of State Govern- 
ments found school-plant needs 
throughout the nation to be acute. 
A nationwide survey conducted by 
the New York Times showed that 
public school buildings in the 
United States as a whole are in “‘de- 
plorable” condition. School leaders 
questioned in this survey were al- 
most unanimous in urging develop- 
ment of a sound, comprehensive 
school-building program to care for 
all the children of the nation. The 
National Education Association re- 
ported that over half the states have 
reported “very large’ shortages of 
city elementary-school _ buildings, 
and about one-fourth of the states 
a “very large’’ shortage of rural ele- 
mentary-school buildings. The U. S. 
Office of Education states that the 
nation is facing a grave school hous- 
ing crisis—that while school enrol- 
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ments have been increasing we have 
deferred construction and worn out 
the old schoolhouses. The Office 
believes adequate improvement of 
physical plant facilities for the pub- 
lic schools will require a capital out- 
lay of between 10 and 11 billion 
dollars from 1950 to 1960 and that 
immediate action and long-range 
planning at local, state, and fed- 
eral levels is required. 

There is, however, evidence of 
considerable diversity of opinion 
concerning the manner and extent 
to which the federal government 
should participate in financing pub- 
lic-school construction. This diver- 
sity of opinion is indicated in the 
number and variety of relevant bills 
which have been introduced in the 
Congress. At the present time fed- 
eral activity in this field consists al- 
most entirely of long-range plan- 
ning of schools as included among 
state and local public works and 
limited provision of school facili- 
ties for children residing on federal 
properties. 

Throughout the depression of the 
1930’s the federal government did 
participate extensively in financing 
the construction of public schools. 
Federal aid for this purpose was 
furnished to state and local govern- 
ments under the programs of the 
Public Works Administration and 
the Work Projects Administration, 
the principal emergency agencies for 
employment relief and construction 
of public works. 

Later, aid was given under the 
Lanham Act program on a much 
smaller scale to war-impacted com- 


munities during the defense and war 
years of the 1940's. Under these 
three programs, during the years 
1933 to 1946, inclusive, the federal 
government contributed nearly 
$900,000,000 to school construction 
throughout the United States— 
about 57.7 percent of the total cost 
of federally-aided construction of 
public schools. 

In addition, the Federal Civil 
Works Administration expended 
about $19,500,000 for the construc- 
tion and improvement of public 
schools during 1933-34; and the 
Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration provided about $44,000,000 
for the same purpose during 1934- 
35. Federal aid was also given 
through the work program of the 
National Youth Administration, 
under which about 3700 small edu- 
cational buildings were erected and 
18,000 improved or remodeled. 


SPECIAL APPROPRIATIONS 


The operation of war public-ser- 
vices programs under the Lanham 
Act ceased in mid-1946. Federal aid 
to local governments for the con- 
struction of public schools has not 
been offered since that time. Federal 
aid for maintenance and operation 
of public schools in certain areas 
has continued, however, on a limited 
scale under special appropriations. 

The Community Facilities Service 
in the General Services Administra- 
tion (formerly the Bureau of Com- 
munity Facilities in the Federal 
Works Agency) under authority of 
the War Mobilization and Reconver- 
sion Act of 1944 provided federal 
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loans to states and localities for the 
advance planning of educational fa- 
cilities. This program ceased to 
operate in June, 1947, but was re- 
activated by Congress in October, 
The new program start- 
appropriation of 


1949. 
ed under an 
$25,000,000. 

During the decade 1940 to 1950 
various bills proposing federal aid 
for the construction of school plants 
have been introduced in the Con- 
gress. The number and nature of 
these bills indicate that there has 
been a considerable interest in ex- 
tending federal aid for this purpose 
during this period. 

Not counting measures that 
would provide for long-range plan- 
ning, at least 43 bills proposing fed- 
eral financial assistance for the con- 
struction of public elementary- and 
secondary-school facilities were in- 
troduced in the first session of the 
Eighty-first Congress. Additional 
bills of this type were introduced in 
the second session. 

In June, 1949, a subcommittee of 
the Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare held hearings on a 
number of school-construction bills. 
The subcommittee afterward pre- 
pared a composite bill including 
what the members adjudged to be 
the best features of the various bills 
which they had considered. The 
composite bill was introduced as 
S. 2317, with eight of the 13 mem- 
bers of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare as cosponsors. A 
similar bill, H.R. 5718, was intro- 
duced in the House. 


S. 2317 was later amended by the 
full Committee on Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare by striking out the long- 
range provisions relative to grants 
to states for construction of school 
facilities. The report on the bill, 
however, recommended that the sec- 
ond session of the Eighty-first Con- 
gress favorably consider the long- 
range program as contemplated in 
the original text of the bill. 


STATE-BY-STATE SURVEY 


As amended by the committee, 
with some further minor amend- 
ments from the floor, S. 2317 pass- 
ed the Senate on October 17, 1949. 
The bill would authorize grants for 
a nationwide, state-by-state survey 
of physical facilities for elementary 
and secondary schools and the con- 
struction of school facilities in dis- 
tricts overburdened by school enrol- 
ments resulting from concentrations 
of defense industry and federal ac- 
tivities. The bill was referred to the 
House Committee on Education and 
Labor as the first session adjourned 
on October 19. 

During October and November, 
1949, a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Education and Labor 
toured the country holding hearings 
on H.S. 4115 in various localities. 
From March 28 to April 5, 1950, 
another subcommittee held hearings 
on H.R. 1551 and other school-con- 
struction bills. At the time of this 
writing, the full Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor is considering pro- 
posals for federal participation in 
financing school construction. e 





Wages, Hours, and Education 


When Your Pupils Work 


JOHN A. McCarRTHY 


In the New Jersey Educational Review 


Ju Federal Minimum Wage- 
Hour Act is not new; it was enacted 
by Congress in 1938, but an amend- 
ment in 1949, effective January 25, 
1950, directly affects the employ- 
ment of youth and the operation of 
work-experience programs. 

The 1938 Act provided for a min- 
imum wage of 40 cents per hour but 
the amendment increases this mini- 
mum to 75 cents an hour, with time 
and one-half paid for all hours 
worked above the first 40 hours per 
week. In addition, the Act has 
child-labor restrictions that apply to 
all youth under 18 years of age in 
occupations declared particularly 
hazardous or detrimental to the 
health of children. The most recent 
restriction for those between 16 and 
18 years applies to the occupations 
of motor-vehicle drivers and helpers 
employed in interstate commerce. 

This new regulation is important 
because, for example, youths in this 
state over 17 years of age may secure 
an automobile driver’s license but 
they cannot be employed as a driver 
or helper on motor vehicles engaged 
in interstate commerce until 18 years 
of age. There are no exceptions to 
this or any other child-labor restric- 
tion and the restrictions apply at all 
times. There is no easing of these 
restrictions for youth employed after 
school hours, when schools are not 
in session, or during vacation 
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periods. The restrictions apply to 
any producer, manufacturer, or deal- 
er who sends or delivers goods for 
shipment in interstate commerce, 
and to any employer who employs a 
minor in interstate commerce or in 
the production of goods for such 
commerce. 

There are no exemptions from the 
child-labor restrictions and the Fair 
Labor Standards Act does not excuse 
noncompliance with any other fed- 
eral or state or municipal ordinance 
concerning child labor. There are, 
however, five job classifications for 
which exemptions may be made and 
for which educators have some re- 
sponsibilities for requesting exemp- 
tions. These include: 

Apprentices. All apprentices 
working under an approval issued 
prior to January 1950 will not have 
to have their pay adjusted to the 
minimum standards if the pay at 
that time was below 75 cents an 
hour; however for any approvals is- 
sued previous to that date in which 
new apprentices are employed after 
January 25, 1950, the minimum 
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wage will be 75 cents an hour unless 
an exemption is granted for the em- 
ployee. The apprentice program 
must be bonafide and approved by 
federal or state apprentice-training 
services or by the state agency which 
has authority to approve apprentice 
training. 

Handicapped Persons. Exemp- 
tions may be requested for handi- 
capped persons, but only for those 
who have a handicap that will affect 
job performance. 

Learners. A learner is interpreted 
as one who is learning a skill on the 
job that can be acquired in a short 
time. Learner exemptions will be 
issued when proper evidence is sup- 
plied, for a period not to exceed 480 
hours, 320 of which may be worked 
at the exemption rate. 

Student Learners. Student-learner 
exemptions should be of particular 
interest to educators. Exemptions 
may be requested and a temporary 
authorization may be granted for 
continuation of certain state and lo- 
cal programs in order to prevent 
curtailment of opportunities for em- 
ployment. Exemptions for student 
learners involve the continuation of 
wages paid to student learners be- 
fore the effectiveness of the legisla- 
tion, with certain qualifications. 
Also involved are the number of 
hours worked each week; with the 
number of hours of school instruc- 
tion they shall not exceed 40, ex- 
cept in extraordinary circumstances, 
but student learners may be em- 
ployed for 40 hours when school is 
not in session. 

Application for exemption of 


each student learner should be filed 
by a school official with a statement 
that each student learner is receiving 
instruction in an accredited school 
and is employed on a part-time basis 
in accordance with a bonafide train- 
ing program under the supervision 
of the state board of education or 
some other recognized educational 
body. 

Clerical Workers. Exemptions 
from the minimum-wage payments 
for those employed for the first time 
as clerical workers were not granted 
because an investigation did not in- 
dicate any curtailment of opportuni- 
ties for the first time as clerical 
workers in various types of office 
jobs. The findings indicate that a 
majority of these office occupations 
can be learned in such a relatively 
short time that subminimum-wage 
rates are not justified. 

The government may bring civil 
or criminal action against employ- 
ers who violate any provisions of the 
Act. The employee may bring suit 
against the employer to recover the 
wages withheld, together with liqui- 
dated damages in an amount equal 
to back wages due, plus a reasonble 


fee for an attorney and suit costs. 


The Act prohibits discharging or 
discriminating against an employee 
because he has filed a complaint or 
started or participated in a proceed- 
ing under the Act. 

The question of working without 
pay was presented to a Regional 
Director of the U. S. Department of 
Labor, Wage and Hour Public Con- 
tract Division, and he ruled that, as 
used in the Fair Labor Standards 
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Act, “employ” includes “‘to suffer 
or permit to work,” and that ‘“‘em- 
ployment’’ connotes a “relationship 
wherein the liberty of action of one 
of the parties is in some degree sub- 
ordinated to the other’s authority, 
direction, or control in connection 
with work performed or duties as- 
sumed by the former in the interest 
of the latter.’’ Employment for work 
experience where interstate com- 
merce is involved requires the pay- 


ment of minimum wages except 
when an exemption is secured in 
conformity with the classification 
listed above. 

Educators should inform them- 
selves of laws which may affect 
youths who work after school or on 
Saturdays. There is considerable evi- 
dence of the violation of such laws 
because youths are unaware of pro- 
visions for minimum wages and 
some employers violate the law. 


Pupils’ Day in Court 


THE Research Division of the National Education Associa- 
tion reports that during 1949 there were 24 cases involving 
public-school pupils settled in courts of record in 16 states. 
In addition, the Division says, there were Supreme Court 
appeals in three of the cases. The following table indicates 


the type of cases and the states in which they were ad- 


judicated. 
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For Teachers’ and Parents’ Information: 


The Child Can Be a Person, Too 


PHOEBE M. ANDERSON 


In Childhood Education 


es your family composed of per- 
sons? What else could it be com- 
posed of? 

You are probably thinking of the 
word persons as meaning people, 
and it does mean that. But it also 
has another meaning, something like 
what we mean when we say “He's a 
real person!” That’s the meaning I 
want to talk with you about. 

The child’s home and his parents, 
whether they are aware of it or not, 
start him out on the kind of person 
he will be. If you know a family 
that is composed of real persons, 
you can tell it in a minute. There’s 
a definite flavor about the way they 
live together. These families that 
are made up of real persons have 
some very definite qualities. These 
qualities are attitudes and attitudes 
are not easy things to acquire. 

Does your family have these qual- 
ities? Is your family producing real 
persons? Here’s how you can tell. 


EVERYONE IMPORTANT 


Every member of your family 
feels important. Of course, Dad is 
important; he handles insurance ac- 
counts for many important people. 
And Mother is important ; she keeps 
everything going at home and is 
chairman for her chapter in the 
woman’s association. How about 
Henry, aged four? Does he have 
anything to feel important about? 
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Children want and need to be im- 
portant in the eyes of the people 
with whom they must live. If they 
do not experience this relationship 
normally with their parents and 
brothers and sisters, they will in- 
vent other ways to get attention and 
to feel important. Often these ways 
are mischievous or naughty or de- 
structive, and the children know 
that. But the need to be accepted as 
a real person of worth is so great 
that children will risk their parents’ 
displeasure and even punishment in 
order to satisfy it. 

Some families have found the 
family council a way to help each 
member feel a sense of worth. In an 
informal meeting, the family dis- 
cusses and plans the things that are 
of common concern to them all. In 
the process, if only through the as- 
signment of little jobs around the 
house and yard, the children find 
themselves considered capable and 
responsible, and therefore important 
persons in the family life. 

Every member of your family is 
“alive.” I mean _ psychologically 
alive. And by that I mean that we 
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all have goals we have not yet ac- 
complished. To be “alive’’ is to 
have tensions, to be actively engaged 
in the pursuit of some goal, to be 
in some way dissatisfied with the 
present state of affairs. 

Children are alive with tensions 
too. The difference between their 
tensions and those of their parents 
is that they are mainly concerned 
with discovering what the world is 
like and how they fit into it. Mother 
looks out of the window and sighs 
wearily, ‘“There’s Johnny in that 
muddy water again. With the whole 
yard to play in, why does he have to 
play in that puddle?” Because he 
has to find out about a mud puddle, 
and about bugs, and caterpillars, 
and seeds, and flowers, and sticks, 
and stones, and the rain, and the 
snow, and thunder, and lightning— 
every one of them a miracle to the 
child. 

It is because we don’t understand 
the urgency and the compelling in- 
terest of the world to these little 
people that we often call their ac- 
tivity naughty or bring it to an 
abrupt halt. A five-minute warning 
to a child that he must cease his 
“play’’ is one way to recognize that 
he is engaged in something com- 
pelling and important to him. The 
child then has a chance to reach a 
stopping place, just as you do when 
you're reading an interesting book. 
You have, then, treated him like a 
real person. 

Every member of your family is 
independent. You know how eager 
children are to grow up, to be as 
big as their big brother or sister. 


They like to dress up in grownups’ 
clothes, play house by being the 
mother or the daddy, or try to use 
the big words Daddy and Mother 
say. 

They are the wise parents who 
recognize the wish of the child to 
grow up. When he is small they per- 
mit him to “help.” They give him 
a place for his own things. These 
are his and he knows no one will 
disturb them without his knowl- 
edge. He respects other people’s be- 
longings because they respect his. 

As the child grows up, wise par- 
ents encourage him to take more 
care of himself and to be more inde- 
pendent of his parents. He wants 
to make his own decisions and to 
use his own judgment. This doesn’t 
mean he wants any less to be a 
member of the family. On the con- 
trary, it is at just such times when 
children are struggling most for this 
independence that they most need 
their parents’ support in the strug- 


gle. 


EVERYONE LOVES 


Every member of your family is 
loving. Probably everyone agrees 
that members of families should love 
each other. To love another person 
is not just being nice to him when 
he is good or pleasant. It is to 
understand him when he is bad or 
unpleasant. It is to keep in touch 
with him when the relationship is 
strained, to support him and _ sus- 
tain him and, finally, to forgive 
him. 

A child who experiences this 
kind of love on the part of his par- 
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ents doesn’t need to hide his ac- 
tions or lie about his behavior. His 
parents trust him and believe in 
him; therefore, he trusts them and 
knows they can be depended on. 
The child who has not had such 
experiences comes to think that no 
one understands him or trusts him 
or loves him. Since no one loves 
him, he can love no one else. Such 
is the background of nearly all child 
delinquents. 

To say “I don’t like it when you 
tear my magazines, Sally,” is to deal 
honestly with the action and with 
Sally. But if you say, “I don’t like 
you when you tear my magazines, 
Sally,” you arouse fear and defen- 
siveness in Sally. No mother really 
means that she will stop liking her 
daughter just because of some torn 


magazines. But your child at the age 
of four has no way of knowing 
this, so she may reason, “I don’t 
care. I don’t like you either,” which 
doesn’t make for fewer torn maga- 
zines or better relationships. 

If your family lives together in 
such a way that these qualities— 
these attitudes—underlie all you say 
and do, you are living maturely. 
Why? Because none of you is living 
solely on the level of his own com- 
pulsions or emotional needs. You 
are not seeking to maintain your 
own sense of importance or worth 
at the expense of destroying some 
one elses’. You are living in such a 
way that people around you can be- 
come persons of worth, aliveness, 
mature independence, and of faith 
and love. 


Young-Age Security 


THE year 1950 was kind to at least one group in the nation, 
according to the Children’s Bureau of the Federal Security 
Agency. The Bureau reports that substantial increases in the 
funds available to the states for child-health and welfare 
and maternity services were voted in the 1950 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 

By terms of the amendment, says the Bureau, $16.5 mil- 
lion will be available for maternal and child-health services, 
$15 million is authorized for crippled children aid, and $10 
million for child-welfare services. These represent substan- 
tial increases over 1949 appropriations but there will still be 
children who are not covered by this augmented fund, the 
Bureau adds. There is a tremendous shortage of profession- 
ally trained workers in the field of child welfare and health. 
Besides, part of the increased appropriation will be eaten 
up by increases in cost of medical care, etc. 








Units in Video 


English TV—An Adventure in 
Communication 


ISABEL KINCHELOE and PHiLip LEWIS 


In the Chicago Schools Journal 


ELEVISION is with us. As 
teachers we may be for it or we may 
deplore it but dare we ignore it? 
Can we afford to overlook that little 
box of magic which can fascinate 
millions, steal Junior’s homework 
time, and rocket world events right 
into the living room? Video is, in 
one, a new art form, a social force, 
and a versatile medium of communi- 


cation. As such, at least, we have 
been giving it place in the class- 
room. 

One-third of our student popula- 


tion had reported home ownership 
of TV sets. When we announced a 
trial workshop course, English TV, 
open to the 11th- and 12th-grade 
students especially interested in 
video and able to view programs 
regularly, the response was enthu- 
siastic. We selected for members 
in the class two groups: (1) those 
who we felt needed the incentive of 
a live interest to make progress in 
the traditional English arts and (2) 
those who had special talents usable 
in our projected course. 

The English-TV class met at 
times in total-group organization 
and at times in small groups; 17 
committees formed, worked, and in 
some cases disbanded as they com- 
pleted their usefulness during the 
semester. Early in the semester one 
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committee evolved the form of a 
“viewer's log,” which was a feature 
of our evaluative program. Kept 
faithfully by all members of the 
class, these logs showed just how 
well students were advancing toward 
enlightened viewing and toward 
balanced leisure-time living. 


MAJOR UNITS 


Our major units of learning we 
named “The Technical Side of TV,” 
“Entertainment by TV,” “Program- 
building,” and ‘Knowing the 
News.” In the first unit the students, 
through teacher-lecture gained basic 
information about the complex ma- 
chinery and functions of this young- 
est of the mass mediums. Reference 
reading and committee reports fol- 
lowed as learning activities. 

In the unit “Entertainment” we 
did assigned viewing, discussed cur- 
rent programs, and together agreed 
on standards by which we could 
appropriately judge variety shows 
and teledrama—dominant preoccu- 
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pations in the entertainment field. 
We tried to sharpen awareness of 
fresh, inspiring interpretations of 
human experience, and to lead all 
to see that contrastingly trite or 
stereotyped representations can be 
inimical both to personal maturing 
and to good human relations. 
“Program-building” mushroomed 
into quite a unit. We tapped com- 
munity resources—activity made 
easy by the cooperative interest 
evinced by TV stations, medium 
experts, and metropolitan news- 
papers. From these communication 
centers our class drew helpful ma- 
terials, invitations to telecasts of 
various types, and a lecture on pro- 
gram-building by a director of a 
Chicago station. We made field trips 
to studios, receiving in several cases 
the shooting scripts for the programs 
which we had just witnessed. 


FREE PLAY 


We felt that we should give free 
play to the creative responses evoked 
by these activities. Members of the 
class began to write scripts with TV 
features for performances such as 
we occasionally present in our audi- 
torium. The ‘‘performers” recog- 
nized certain shortcomings and ask- 
ed for systematized training in pan- 
tomime and speech. Some of the 
highly trained students volunteered 
service as student directors or as 
script scouts. We also tried making 
adaptations of several types of lit- 
erary material. 

After several weeks of operation 
it was noticed that six of the boys 
were not up to the level .of partici- 


pation enjoyed by the rest of the 
class. Investigation revealed that 
these students were technically in- 
clined and a bit frustrated because 
of lack of outlet for their special 
talents. Discussions involving the 
whole class, as well as the boys con- 
cerned, finally resulted in the am- 
bitious project of building a closed- 
circuit television system! A commer- 
cial counterpart cost upwards of 
$25,000, but what was lacking in 
dollars was made up in enthusiasm, 
ingenuity, and interest. 

The assistance of the school car- 
penter and facilities of the indus- 
trial-arts laboratory were enlisted. 
Contributions and gifts were made 
the most of. In less than two months 
the class had available everything 
necessary to put on teledramas effec- 
tively and in a manner guaranteed 
to make the activities of the class 
completely significant to the mem- 
bers of the group. The realism at- 
tained with this “‘rig’’ makes it pos- 
sible to recommend similar installa- 
tions for use in secondary schools or 
colleges interested in capitalizing on 
the potentialities of this new me- 
dium of communication. 

Our fourth unit opened with 
study of the limitations and possi- 
bilities of on-the-spot telecasting. It 
proceeded with activities in dis- 
tinguishing fact and opinion, in de- 
tecting false assumptions, in com- 
paring coverages, in recognizing 
biased selection of news items for 
presentation. 

What benefits accrued from “Eng- 
lish TV?” With the installation of 
TV sets, their homes had become 
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for our students convenient labora- 
tories in which they could observe 
social change in terms which they 
easily understood—in terms of meal 
routines, of family groupings, of 
leisure-time patterns. They began to 
see significant occupational impli- 
cations for the era of video. They 
came to understand more clearly 
the controls operating on and 
through all mass mediums of com- 
munication. They began to recog- 
nize their responsibilities as con- 
sumers, in this case as critical view- 
ers, in determining the future qual- 
ity of telecasts. 

Into this class had come TV fans 
with technical interests and_ skills 
who would never have elected 
Senior English or Journalism or Pub- 


lic Speaking. Once in the corral, 
however, they read books, scripts, 
articles. They interviewed experts 
and wrote letters. They made re- 
ports, and took part in discussions. 
In a word, they went through the 
language paces with good will and 
with pleasing success. We were able 
to yoke interest to serve needs. 
Creative talents bloomed. Critical 
articles, scripts, evaluative check 
lists, ingenious cameras, a boom 
microphone, cartoons, sketches for 
stage sets, and feature articles were 
produced. Here was a proving 
ground for various arts and crafts 
and sciences. Here was a happy 
meeting place for both teachers and 
students who would enjoy the sat- 
isfaction of pooling talents. ° 


TV Testimony 


Here’s what the students say who par- 
ticipated in the English-TV program at 
South Shore High School (see above): 

“This class certainly changed my view- 
ing habits as you can tell from my view- 
ing Log. I refuse to sit down and just 
watch any program that happens to be 
on.” ... “Now I think about what goes 
on behind the scenes and ways in which 
the program could be improved” .. . 
“This makes me sound like a ‘big shot’ 
but after taking this course it’s impossible 
to be satisfied with just any old thing.” 
... ‘Now knowing something of the me- 
chanical and electrical aspects of our 
‘wonder child’ I feel at home before 
the set and can operate and tune it with 
efficiency.” . . . “I know the advantages 
and disadvantages of each type of screen, 
the good and bad points about a large 
screen, and the latest changes in TY 


taught me through the class medium.” 
. .. “It never occurred to me before that 
maybe there was another show on at 
the same time that might be better than 
the one I was watching. Now I do shop 
around.” . . . “I have learned to think 
in this class. When writing a composi- 
tion or a theme I stop to think out each 
sentence to see that it is used properly. 
The way English is taught in this class 
makes it very easy for me to open my 
mind to good thoughts.” . . . “I watch 
very closely for technical errors now. I 
am always analyzing and passing judg- 
ment on a show. I am now an armchair 
director.” . . . “Being on the Survey 
Committee has influenced me more than 
one could imagine. Working on these 
reports and listening to class discussions 
I have grown so fond of surveys that I 
would like to go on making them.” 








Six-Point Policy Statement 
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Free Inquiry into Controversial Issues 
Ray E. KEHOE and ORLANDO W. STEPHENSON 


In the Clearing House 


ot is axiomatic that people who 
live in a democratic society must ac- 
cept responsibility for dealing with 
new issues as they arise and must 
work out solutions to new problems. 
For this reason it is very important 
that American youth develop the 
skills of free inquiry and discussion. 

In theory, Americans regard the 
schoolroom as a proper place to de- 
fine, analyze, and discuss the crucial 
issues of the day. Almost everyone 
accepts the general principle of aca- 
demic freedom with respect to these 
activities. It is only when a specific 
controversial issue is raised that 
special groups protest and demand 
that free inquiry cease. Teachers, 
principals, superintendents, boards 
of education, and patrons of the 
schools in any community need a 
carefully authorized policy concern- 
ing the teaching of controversial is- 
sues. 

A public policy which reflects the 
Majority opinion can help create a 
positive atmosphere within individ- 
ual classrooms. Such a setting, free 
from emotional tensions, will per- 
mit instructional and supervisory 
personnel to maintain high stand- 
atds of inquiry and discussion. 

A policy statement dealing with 
the teaching of controversial issues 
is here suggested for the considera- 
tion of local school boards and other 
groups interested in promoting free 
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discussion in our schools. It is hoped 
that this statement will serve as a 
point of departure for their delib- 
erations. Certainly, policies which 
are adopted will vary from com- 
munity to community and will be 
regarded as too radical by some and 
too conservative by others. A good 
statement of policy will serve as a 
guide to pupils, teachers, and ad- 
ministrators and will remind pres- 
sure groups that the school is an 
agency that represents the entire 
community and not just a segment 
of it. The statement follows: 

1. Because the consideration of 
controversial issues is an essential 
part of a democratic program of 
education, the school’s policy gov- 
erning the discussion of such issues 
should be clearly defined and ex- 
plained to the students, to the teach- 
ers, and to the community by the 
board of education. 

2. In dealing with a controversial 
issue in the classroom, it is essential 
that various points of view be fairly 
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and fully presented. It will be neces- 
sary, On occasion, to use materials 
which reflect a single viewpoint as 
well as those which provide for a 
balanced treatment. 

3, The needs and interests of stu- 
dents are the basic justification for 
the consideration of all problems 
and issues in the classroom. The 
teacher should consider the maturity 
and readiness of students in deter- 
mining the scope and the emphasis 
which is appropriate for the group. 

4. In order to prevent various 
pressure groups from using the 
classroom for propaganda purposes, 
the basic criterions for the use of 
outside resources persons, materials, 
and experiences should be the edu- 
cational values to be derived by the 
students. It is vital that classroom 
teachers, together with the school 
administrators, determine what edu- 
cational values are desirable and 
how such values can best be at- 
tained, 

5. It is recognized that the class- 
room teacher has two basic rights: 
to hold personal convictions on con- 
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troversial issues and to express those 
convictions. In presenting his per- 
sonal view he should be guided by 
the following considerations: 

a. All sides of a question should 
be fully and fairly presented. 

b. When any controversial is- 
sue is being investigated, teachers 
should encourage students to analyze 
carefully the relevant evidence, and 
then form their own opinions. 

c. The teacher should make no 
direct or indirect effort to impose 
his point of view on the students. 

d. All teachers should accept the 
responsibility of helping students 
understand our American heritage, 
and particularly that part of it which 
provides for our democratic proc- 
esses. 

6. A democratic policy for the 
handling of complaints arising from 
the free discussion of controversial 
issues should be established by the 
board of education. It is mandatory 
that the interests of the public as 
well as those of students, teachers, 
and administrators will be ade- 
quately safeguarded. ° 


No Controversy in Class 


PREDICTIONS that violence would break out in southern 
schools and colleges if Negroes were admitted to classes 
theretofore reserved for whites do not seem to have come 
true. It is estimated that around 200 Negroes enrolled this 
Fall in formerly all-white colleges and universities in the 
South. In all these enrolments not one ‘‘incident’’ has been 
reported, says the Southern Conference Educational Fund, 
which recently completed a survey of interracial educational 


developments in the South. 











More on the Way 


Community Colleges Are Here! 


HOMER KEMPFER 


In School and College Management 


(Community colleges are 
here! How many? No one knows! 
One writer estimates 250. No one 
can know until the community col- 
lege is defined. At present the name 
is applied to nearly anything under 
the sun. Area vocational schools, 
four-year colleges, lower divisions 
of universities, extension centers of 
state universities, junior colleges, 
denominational colleges, technical 
institutes, proprietary _ schools, 
YWCA schools, and general adult- 
education programs in one or more 
instances are called community col- 
leges. Recently an institution calling 
itself a “community college’ was 
found in a church basement under 
local church sponsorship. 

To help clarify the situation, a 
definition was recently proposed in 
the June issue of School Life: The 
community college is a composite of 
all educational op portunities extend- 
ed by the local public-school sys- 
tem free to all persons who, having 
passed the normal age for complet- 
ing the 12th grade, need or want to 
continue their education. 

But how does the community col- 
lege differ from the junior college? 
This is a good question because 
many community colleges have 
evolved from junior colleges, often 
without changing their names. Some 
public junior colleges in actuality 
are community colleges, many are 
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not. Yet the community college is 
more than a special type of junior 
college. The community college 
must be comprehensively conceived 
even though, in its early stages, it 
“may be only partly developed. Es- 
sentially the community college will 
aim to have these features: 


1. It is locally controlled, and a part 
of the local public-school system. 

2. It is tax-supported and essentially 
free to the participants in its program. 
Fees are no more defensible for a com- 
munity college than for a public high 
school. 

3. It offers a comprehensive educa- 
tional program serving the whole com- 
munity. It is not merely an institution 
offering the first two years of college. 

4, The community college program is 
designed to serve the educational needs 
of all adults and older youth past the 
normal high-school age. General educa- 
tional prerequisites do not exist in the 
community college except for certain 
courses or curriculum. Illiterates, ele- 
mentary-school drop-outs, high-school 
drop-outs, or college graduates are as 
welcome as high-school graduates. The 
educational menu should be _ broad 
enough to appeal to anyone past the 
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high-school age. The community col- 
lege would not grant degrees although it 
may offer two years of college-credit 
courses, 

Under this concept three groups 
would be served: 

1. Twelfth-grade graduates desir- 
ing credit courses for transfer to 
higher education institutions. 

2. Full-time students, of all age 
groups, with or without a high- 
school diploma, pursuing chiefly oc- 
cupational, homemaking, or general 
curriculums for two years or less. 

3. Part-time participants—out-of- 
school youth and adults, employed 
and unemployed. Numerically, if 
adequate programs are provided, 
this group will eventually far out- 
number the  18-through-20-year 
group. In fact, more than 50 com- 


munity colleges already enroll more 


adults than they do freshmen, 
sophomores, and specials combined. 
As times goes on, an increasing 
number of people probably will 
maintain a continuing relationship 
with organized education through- 
out life. 

General awareness of the educa- 
tional needs of adults is becoming 
mote widespread. Reports and sur- 
veys made in recent years, while dif- 
fering in details, agree that there is 
a cluster of educational needs in 
the young adult years which are not 
being adequately served either by 
local schools or by higher education- 
al institutions. 

Evidence from numerous studies 
indicates that roughly one-half of 
our high-school graduates of college 
ability are kept out of the usual in- 


stitutions of higher education by dis- 
tance and cost. For a great many 
more young people a four-year col- 
lege course offers more education 
than necessary at too high a price. 
More and more occupations require 
one or two years of training beyond 
high school, but not four. A part 
of a four-year sequence is not the 
answer. Many young women would 
like to round out their general edu- 
cation or improve their competence 
in homemaking for a year or two 
prior to taking up the career of mar- 
riage. 

Unemployed out-of-school youth 
constitute another group to be 
served. This number fluctuates wide- 
ly according to season and business 
cycle. During the 1930's this seg- 
ment ran as high as four or five 
million while during the last war it 
all but vanished. 

Interest in part-time programs in 
occupational training, home-mak- 
ing, citizenship, and general educa- 
tion is likewise high among many 
employed young people. Since the 
second world war especially, where 
adequate facilities have been avail- 
able a high and increasing percent- 
age of adults has participated in 
educational programs. Many more 
undoubtedly would enroll if the de- 
sired kind of educational activities 
were provided in convenient loca- 
tions on suitable time schedules 
under competent leadership. 

In order to serve all post-high- 
school-age educational needs, except 
those at the upper university level— 
(as is the ambition of the commun- 
ity college) more than the usual 
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class, shop, and laboratory activities 
are being developed. Approaches 
tried on a limited scale are becom- 
ing more widespread. Adaptations 
are being made of educational ap- 
proaches developed in the non- 
school fields. Occasionally new ways 
of organizing educational experi- 
ence are invented. Here are nine 
useful in the community college: 

1. Work-experience and work- 
and-study programs. Instead of 
abrupt graduation, the high school 
and community college together can 
provide a gradual transition period 
from full-time schooling to full-time 
work. 

2. Camping experience, combin- 
ing work, education, and group liv- 
ing. A bill that would set up a CCC 
type of program was introduced into 
the 81st Congress. 

3. Community surveys, studies, 
Service, and improvement projects. 
Civic education becomes alive when 
youth and adults plan and make 
field studies of the community, ana- 
lyze needs, interpret findings, and 
plan improvements for the com- 
mon good. 

4. Supervised participation in 
community groups. After leaving 
full-time schooling, very few young 
people participate in community or- 
ganizations until age 30 to 35. Sys- 
tematic involvement of young 
people and many older adults in es- 
tablished organizations or in school- 
sponsored activities could help keep 
great numbers integrated into the 
community. 

5. New-voter preparation 


pro- 


grams. Age 21 is the ripe time for 
a civic education program conducted 
jointly by the community college 
and community organizations. 

6. Production programs. Com- 
munity-wide educational and pro- 
duction programs, for all ages, of 
dramatics, music, and arts and crafts 
are culture-building activities in 
which the community college can 
take a leading role. 

7. Individual activities. Many 
education needs cannot be met on a 
group basis. For these, guidance, 
testing, counseling, directed reading, 
directed visiting and observation, 
home study, supervised correspond- 
ence study, tutoring, or other in- 
dividual approaches can be used. 

8. Leadership training. Through 
consultation service, group training, 
supervised practice, and in other 
ways the community college can im- 
prove leader-performance in many 
community organizations. 

9. Community councils. The com- 
munity college can be a major local 
resource in a community organized 
in any way for local improvement. 
Much research, study, survey work, 
and service on committees and ac- 
tion groups can be done by the com- 
munity college staff and students, 
especially if the latter are a signifi- 
cant part of the population. 

These and other education ap- 
proaches can be expanded. Many 
more ways of building into the adult 
community the habit of utilizing 
education as an approach to life 
must be invented if the community 
college is to achieve maturity. ® 








Encouraging Responsibility 


An Experiment in the Use of the Restroom 


MARY BUBAN 


In the Texas Outlook 


at WAS a new teacher and I 
started out the year by handling my 
third-grade pupils in accordance 
with the practices taught them by 
previous teachers. For example, 
when the children wanted to go to 
the restroom, they would walk up 
to me, whisper something about go- 
ing ‘to be excused,’ and I would 
nod in assent. This procedure 
seemed unsatisfactory to me for sev- 
eral reasons. It disturbed me and 
the class and it embarrassed some 
of the older children. Also, it 
seemed wrong for me to be decid- 
ing matters regarding needs for 
which the children should assume 
full responsibility themselves. 

Then, during a discussion of this 
subject in a professional class, my 
own conviction that every child 
should be responsible for himself 
vas strengthened and I launched 
an “experiment.” 

When I introduced the idea to 
the children, suggesting that it 
would perhaps be better for them 
to assume responsibility for decid- 
ing when they needed to leave the 
room, they were nonplussed, proba- 
bly because the habit of asking the 
teacher's permission had become so 
firmly fixed. During the discussion, 
the children were quick to point out 
that some would absent themselves 
too frequently without due cause, 
that some might stay out too long, 
or that there would be too much 
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traffic in the room, as well as other 
possibilities. 

In the end, it was decided that 
anyone could leave the room at any 
time to go to the restroom without 
saying anything to me about it. The 
only restriction placed by them on 
this freedom was that only one per- 
son could be absent from the room 
at a time, for which they would take 
full responsibility themselves. 

During the first few days there 
was an almost constant stream of 
children going and coming. I igs 
nored it, though it was clear that 
much of the going was just for fun. 
The children themselves enforced 
the rule. 

In a few days thing settled down 
to normal, and only those left the 
room who needed to. In a short 
time, the children learned to take 
full responsibility for themselves. 
They go as often as they need to, 
quietly, without disturbing me or 
the class. Occasionally a few of the 
not-too-well adjusted children leave 
at odd moments, but no mention is 
made of it, no questions asked. The 
“experiment’’ has become an accept: 
ed part of the day’s routine. * 
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More Than Wage Earners 


Boys Will Marry, Too! 


CARRIE E. SMITH 


In Practical Home Economics 


Most people concede that it 
takes two to make a home. Why, 
then, do we educate girls in home- 
making subjects and ignore the 
boys? Or, if we do have boys enroll- 
ed, why do we limit their instruc- 
tion to the preparation of food—the 
phase of homemaking which they 
are the least likely to use? 

These questions, together with 
the interest which the boys had 
shown in an all-inclusive homemak- 
ing course given for senior girls, led 
to the inauguration of a course call- 
ed “The Man and His Home’”’ in 
the Redlands High School. The 
course is an elective for senior boys 
and included the same units as the 
course for senior girls: boy-girl re- 
lations, preparing for marriage, con- 
sumer education, house planning 
and furnishing, family finances, 
child development, and foods and 
nutrition, but these units are pre- 
sented from a man’s point of view. 

Asked at the beginning of this 
year the reasons for taking the 
course, one boy wrote, ‘I want to 
learn to be a_ better-than-average 
man about the house when I have a 
home of my own.” We have taken 
that aim as our guide for the year. 

Since the first consideration in 
marriage according to the boy is 
how to get the girl, unit one is con- 
cerned with manners, etiquette, and 
grooming. With no girls to hear 
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them, the boys are unembarrassed by 
their ignorance of many of the nice- 
ties of behavior and ask questions 
freely. Grooming naturally leads to 
selection and care of clothing. Each 
boy learns to iron a shirt, press a 
pair of trousers, darn a sock, sew on 
buttons, and wash a sweater. 

Unit two deals with family fi- 
nances. On the day the unit was first 
presented, the class decided that a 
fellow shouldn't get married on less 
than $150 a month. After several 
class periods of work on budgets, 
most of the boys decided that more 
than this was necessary unless the 
couple had considerable savings 
which could be used in an emer- 
gency or unless the man was willing 
to have his wife continue to work. 
One boy stated the case, ‘You just 
don’t realize how much it takes to 
support a wife until you think about 
it for a while.” 

The third unit concerns housing. 
Investigation is made into the com- 
parative merits of building a house, 
buying a new house, and buying an 
old one. Methods of financing are 
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discussed. Pros and cons of renting 
vs. owning are considered. Furni- 
ture buying, with the cooperation of 
local stores, includes a study of the 
ways in which well-made furniture 
can be distinguished. 

When one of the girls’ classes re- 
decorated the living and dining 
rooms of the school apartment, the 
boys assisted. They gained experi- 
ence in painting walls and wood- 
work and in remodeling some out- 
moded overstuffed furniture and 
they remade an old vanity dresser 
into two chairside tables. 

Since men usually have a voice in 
choosing large equipment for the 
home, a study is made of gas and 
electric ranges, refrigerators, wash- 
ing machines, driers, freezers, vac- 
uum cleaners, water heaters, and 
furnaces. The boys go in small 
groups to the appliance stores to get 
firsthand information and then dis- 
cuss the merits of various types of 
equipment, together with the cost of 
purchasing and operating. 

Having settled the problems of 
acquiring and furnishing a home, 
the boys next consider (as unit 
four) the even greater problems of 
parenthood. Prenatal development 
of the baby and care of the mother 
are intensely interesting to them as 
are the necessities of the layette and 
nursery. When they first learn that 
they will each have a turn at bath- 
ing our life-size baby doll they are a 
bit embarrassed. This soon passes 
and they take great pride in han- 
dling “Junior” in the proper manner 


and in getting him snugly into his 
three-cornered pants. To watch the 
school’s greatest football hero care- 
fully tucking Junior into his blue 
and white bassinet is, as one of the 
girls put it, ‘something to see!” 

Psychological problems in the 
training of children are of consider- 
able interest to boys of this age. 
Through discussion of these, they 
are often enabled to understand 
themselves and their own actions 
better. In order to observe children 
at play, the boys go two at a time to 
the various kindergartens. This is 
the highlight of the unit and is 
greatly enjoyed. 

The fifth and last unit is one in 
foods and nutrition. Choosing food 
for health, both at home and when 
eating out, is stressed. Quick meals 
such as a man can prepare are the 
basis of the work in food prepara- 
tion. How to prepare a tray for a 
sick mother or wife comprises one 
lesson. Last year the culmination of 
this unit was a breakfast for the 
football team and the coaches. 

The comments of the boys have 
led the teacher to believe that the 
course meets their needs by filling 
in their information in many phases 
of home life. Mothers’ comments 
point up the fact that, because of a 
better understanding of home prob- 
lems, they have become more worthy 
home members. If this is true, it 
seems logical to hope that they will, 
in due time, come to be, indeed, 
“better-than-average men about the 
house.” ° 


ve staff of THE EDUCATION DIGEST wishes you a Merry Christmas. 








“Prepare” the Pupil 


The Problem of Reading Readiness in 
the Social Studies 


ALFRED GEMMELL 


In the Social Studies 


—SoctaL-sTupiEs teachers gen- 
erally are agreed that pupil reading 
difficulties constitute the greatest ob- 
stacle toward more successful learn- 
ing and, consequently, more success- 
ful teaching. Despite the increasing 
use of visual and auditory aids, it is 
on the written page that the student 
of history, civics, and economics still 
depends for most of his informa- 
tion. With so much of the student's 
success dependent on reading—in- 
terest, ability, and comprehension— 
it is time to look more closely at the 
causes of “reading retardation,” as 
the problem is commonly known in 
educational circles. 


MANY CAUSES 


There are, of course, many and 
complex causes of reading deficien- 
cies, some of which are rooted in 
the physical or emotional make-up 
of the child and require medical 
treatment. After these cases have 
been screened, there still remain a 
large number who do poor work at- 
tributable to reading habits because 
they “just aren’t interested” or 
“don’t care to read.” It is to this 
gtoup, who are sometimes de- 
nounced as “‘lazy,” “‘indifferent,”’ or 
“dull” that the suggestions which 
follow are intended to apply. 

It is my thesis that many of our 
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reading “problems” spring directly 
from the teacher's failure to moti- 
vate the pupil’s interest in his read- 
ing. He has no enthusiasm for his 
assigned reading since he has not 
been given a goal or purpose when 
the assignment was made. If the ele- 
ment of student readiness were the 
conscious aim of every teacher, there 
would be fewer problems in /earn- 
ing to read since more students 
would be reading to learn. 

The difficulties which face the 
teacher of any subject in his attempt 
to establish readiness generally fall 
into two categories: those which 
spring from the pupil and those 
which are peculiar to the subject. 
Let us first consider the problems 
revolving about the pupil, the some- 
times unfeceptive target of our best 
directed efforts. 

Many pupils who display indiffer- 
ence toward the subject may lack the 
ability to read the material, to un- 
derstand the vocabulary, and as a 
consequence, feel ill at ease when 
the subject is being discussed. Ob- 
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viously, the first step a teacher must 
take with a new unselected class is 
to discover the instructional level of 
the poor readers, group them if pos- 
sible, and by all means provide them 
with reading material they can un- 
derstand. Visual aids, field trips, 
and outside speakers will be espec- 
ially stimulating to poor readers, but 
these activities should always be re- 
garded as aids to the reading pro- 
gram and not as substitutes for 
material gained through a pupil's 
own reading efforts. 

Not all indifference to learning 
is due to a lack of reading ability; 
at times the reading problem is sole- 
ly one of creating interest. If we 
accept the oft-expressed view that 
every pupil has a point of interest, 
the aim of the teacher should be to 
determine the pupil’s strong suit and 
lead into it. The pupil’s curiosity 
may be aroused by posing a prob- 
lem, asking an intriguing question, 
or relating a human interest story 
which the pupil can associate with 
his own experience. 


CURRENT EVENTS 


The use of current events is of 
vital importance in arousing inter- 
est. Parallels between historic events 
and the present can often be made. 
Our present all-out support of the 
UN is in marked contrast to our re- 
fusal to join the League of Na- 
tions. The many possible causes for 
this change in United States policy 
should sustain a most stimulating 
class discussion on what is without 
doubt the most momentous decision 
of our times. The creation of new 


states, such as Israel, India, and In- 
donesia offer interesting compari- 
sons with our own national origin. 

The value of visual and auditory 
aids in stimulating interest is gen- 
erally recognized. Even more effec- 
tive, though more difficult to ar- 
range, are field trips. With refer- 
ence to the use of field trips to stim- 
ulate interest, it is perhaps unfor- 
tunate that high-school students do 
not visit their nation’s capital before 
their junior or senior year, rather 
than at the end of their high-school 
experience. 

Bringing into the classroom ob- 
jects which pertain to the topic 
under study never fails to incite in- 
terest. The most vivid and far-reach- 
ing lessons can be taught by starting 
with a visual object; if at all pos- 
sible, allow the student to handle 
such objects. After such experiences 
the pupil will be ready to do some 
reading of his own. The teacher has 
merely started the learning process. 

We have noted that the problem 
of creating interest, on which readi- 
ness is based, originates either with 
the pupil or the subject. We have 
considered the area of pupil ability 
and interest, and it now remains to 
see the difficulties presented by the 
nature of the field we call the social 
studies 

The first problem often confront- 
ing the teacher of social studies is to 
convince the pupil that there is real 
value to him in studying subjects 
which appear to have only cultural 
interest. In this utilitarian age it is 
often difficult for the pupils, espec- 
ially for the commercial, agricul- 
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tural, and general groups, to see any 
value in studying the social sciences. 
If this situation is further compli- 
cated by a reading difficulty, which 
quite often is the root cause of an 
aversion to social studies, the prob- 
lem can require all the patience and 
persistence that an enduring teacher 
can muster. He must be prepared 
for a wide variety of interests and 
must have a lure to attract even the 
most indifferent pupil. Once the 
teacher has convinced the pupil that 
social studies has its rewards—and 
every teacher in the field should 
share this conviction—the first battle 
has been won. 


TEACHING CONCEPTS 
Another major difficulty in estab- 


lishing readiness in social studies is 
experienced when trying to teach 
concepts. The complexity of con- 
temporary problems such as labor- 


Management, socialized medicine, 
atomic-energy control, and world 
economic recovery are not easily 
translated in terms of the pupil's ex- 
perience and vocabulary. The cur- 
rent trend toward more fully-illu- 
strated texts and the copious publi- 
cations of supplementary reading 
materials, replete with charts, dia- 
grams, and graphs, is helping the 
teacher put life into vague concepts, 
which, solely as ideas, are beyond 
the pupil’s comprehension. 
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The academic nature of the tra- 
ditional social-studies program often 
discourages pupil interest and parti- 
cipation. To appeal to the nonaca- 
demic pupil’s interest requires that 
the teacher consciously avoid unnec- 
essary ‘busy work’ or monotonous 
adherence to a rigid pattern of writ- 
ten assignments. With the greater 
percentage of our high-school grad- 
uates not planning to go to college, 
we must appeal to their interests in 
the light of nonacademic needs. 
This is not to mean a “watering 
down” of the course to the point 
where no minimum requirements 
are made, nor should the minimum 
standard be set so low that it en- 
courages laxity. If we fail to teach 
responsibility by permitting low- 
level requirements, we are failing to 
provide the quality most necessary 
in our democracy. 

Reading readiness is largely a 
matter of preparedness—physical, 
mental, and psychological—for ap- 
proaching a new problem. While 
teachers have always been aware of 
the necessity for preparing their own 
lessons, it appears that more atten- 
tion should be paid to preparing the 
pupil, in whom the growth of 
wholesome ideas will reflect the suc- 
cess or failure of our teaching. 
Throughout this preparation the per- 
sonality and character of the teacher 
will largely determine the results. e 


Words on Film 


HIGH-SCHOOL students in Iowa are 
learning to read faster by watching 
movies of words. The youngsters 
read an entire story which is flashed 


on the screen. Each day the speed at 
which the words appear is increased. 
Tests have shown they are learning 
to read faster by this method. 





Equality of Higher Education 


The Need for Federal Aid to Students 


BUELL G. GALLAGHER 


In the Journal of Higher Education 


J were is general agreement 
among educators, borne out by many 
samplings and spot studies, that by 
no means all of the high-school 
graduates who have college abilities 
actually get to or through college. 
The verdict of all studies is that par- 
ental income is much more impor- 
tant than student’s ability in deter- 
mining who goes to college. The 
evidence clearly indicates that there 
is a vast reservoir of highly gifted 
children in families of low income 
which is not being successfully tap- 
ped by American higher education. 
It appears clear that, until there is 
substantial economic equality of ac- 
cess to higher education, most of the 
best-equipped American youth will 
not get to college. 

It is not here argued that every 
American youth should go through 
college or university. What is here 
stated and defended in this thesis: 
Parental income ought not to be the 
primary factor in deciding who does 
and who does not go to college. It 
is contrary to our democratic herit- 
age, and it is unwise social policy, 
to permit the wastage of a high per- 
centage of our ablest youth. 

Nothing should be done to under- 
cut the traditional patterns of self- 
help and initiative as provided 
through the resources of the student 
and his family. Yet, if these re- 
sources, as well as those of philan- 
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thropy, with its aid to institutions 
and through scholarships, were 
enough, our able youth would al- 
ready be enrolled. 

A third resource is state funds. 
The states have been doing an in- 
creasingly effective job in providing 
free or low-cost education to an in- 
creasing proportion of American 
youth, subsidized from tax funds. 
But there are facts which make it in- 
advisable, if not impossible, to turn 
to the states for the principal rem- 
edy for educational inequality. 


VARIED INCOMES 


The states vary widely both in 
average income per capita and in 
percentages of their residents who 
are of college age. Generally speak- 
ing, the poorer states have the high- 
er percentage of youth. In view of 
these facts, to ask the people of each 
state to provide equal expenditures 
for the youth of each state would 
place intolerably heavy burdens on 
the poorer states as compared with 
the wealthier ones. If, on the other 
hand, all states were expected to 
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spend the same percentage of their 
annual wealth in aiding students, 
this would merely perpetuate the ex- 
isting inequalities of educational op- 
portunity, condemning the youth of 
poorer states to inferior opportunity. 

Federal aid is the one remaining 
resource. Matters of national policy 
should be weighed in determining 
the amount of aid which it is feas- 
ible to provide. Federal aid to stu- 
dents should be designed to sup- 
plement, not to supplant, the other 
resources which have been mention- 
ed, but in the end, if any substan- 
tial improvement over the present 
inequitable situation is to be made, 
the people of the nation as a whole 
must correct the difficulty. 


THREE OBJECTIONS 


Of three principal objections 
raised against the idea of federal aid 
to students in higher education, the 
first is that federal aid might bring 
federal control of education. This 
fear is felt principally by persons 
who do not take the trouble to ac- 
quaint themselves with the propos- 
als which have for years been in- 
formally discussed in educational 
circles, or who fail to distinguish 
between aid to institutions and aid 
to students. The writer of this ar- 
ticle has yet to see a serious proposal 
from any quarter which does not 
clearly, explicitly, and completely 
safeguatd the project from every 
possibility of governmental infring- 
ment. As a matter of fact, even 
among those who for various rea- 
sons are opposed to one or another 
form of federal aid to American 
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education, there is pretty general 
agreement that aid to students in 
higher education is a good thing. 

There are a few who argue that a 
serious mistake was made back in 
the 19th century, when the philos- 
ophy of universal free education 
gained acceptance in Amefican life. 
They would now protect’ the col- 
leges and universities against the en- 
croachment of democracy, as the 
final citadels of aristocracy. To state 
this position is to expose it. 

Finally, there are those who op- 
pose aid to students in higher edu- 
cation on the grounds of economy. 
How much can the nation afford? 
they ask. This question, along with 
many others having to do with any 
proposal for federal financial as- 
sistance to students in higher educa- 
tion, must ultimately be answered 
by the Congress. Currently, the 
proportion of the Gross National 
Product which goes to assist students 
in higher education is about one-one 
hundredth of 1 percent. Opinions 
differ as to how great an increase 
in this percentage may be made 
without endangering the national 
economy. The writer has heard no 
serious proposal from any source 
which would increase the amount of 
aid to students to more than five- 
one hundredths of 1 percent of 
the Gross National Product. Over 
against that expenditure must be 
placed the fact that student aid is 
an investment—an investment in 
the future of America. There is a 
real question whether the refusal to 
provide aid is not more costly both 
in the long run and in the imme- 
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diate years than the aid itself would 
be. Lesser efficiency of the whole 
labor force and its leadership can 
best be corrected only as every per- 
son is equipped to make his maxi- 
mum contribution to productive ef- 
fort. 

The objection on grounds of 
economy is sometimes stated in a 
slightly different form. It is alleged 
by some that this country ought not 
to run the risk of overproduction of 
intellectuals. An analysis of our do- 
mestic situation shows that the dan- 
ger of overproduction of college 
gtaduates is not very great. In the 
first place, unemployment is much 
more a function of the general eco- 
nomic situation than it is of any- 
thing else; that is to say, when col- 
lege graduates are unemployed, per- 
sons without college training are in 
the same boat. A sheepskin is no 
vocational Aladdin’s lamp. Second 
and more important, the relative 
oversupply of persons in occupations 
and professions for which college is 
not a prerequisite is greater than in 
the vocations for which college is 
essential, if the Educational Out- 
look Handbook of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics may be credited. Who 
is ready to argue that collegiate op- 
portunity should be restricted in 
order that, in times of economic du- 
ress, the vocations for which college 
is not essential should be more sev- 
erely overcrowded than those for 
which college is useful? 


Or if the spotlight be turned on 
the results of educating an allegedly 
excessive number of persons in this 
nation as contrasted with European 
nations, the results are not disquiet- 


ing. 
NO ANALOGY 


No European nation has ever 
enrolled more than about 3 per- 
cent of the age group in its institu- 
tions of higher education. In the 
United States, by 1940, we had 
reached a provisional peak of five 
times that many. Yet the “unem- 
ployed intellectuals” of Germany in 
the 1930's probably formed a solid 
core for the Nazi movement, where- 
as there was no comparable develop- 
ment in the United States during the 
Great Depression. The fundamental 
differences in the culture, in the 
quality of education, and in the vo- 
cational expectations of educated 
persons in the two countries, all in- 
dicate that no argument by analogy 
can convince American educators 
that an incipient revolutionary band 
will be created by educating a high- 
er number of American youth. In- 
deed, if there is any threat to a 
democratic society in America from 
youth who are tomorrow’s leaders, 
it should be expected, not from 
those who have been granted access 
to higher education, but from those 
who, through no fault of their own, 
have been denied educational op- 
portunity. * 


OF the disabled veterans in schools under Public Law 16, 
about one-third have finished their training and been de- 


clared “rehabilitated” already. 











Life Findings 


What U. S. Thinks About Its Schools 


In Life 


<n every year, by law and by 
choice, a huge majority of the U.S. 
public packs all its children from 
five to 17 off to some sort of a 
public school. Some citizens accept 
this right to a free education as mat- 
ter-of-factly as the Aga Khan accepts 
his weight in diamonds. But to 
many others the first bong of the 
school bell signals the start of an- 
other round of argument and con- 
troversy. The schools, according to 
them, are very good or very bad; 
they’re getting better or they're get- 
ting worse; they're too progressive 
or too traditional; they're spending 
too much or they’re spending too 
little. Nothing is exactly right. 

These arguments are sometimes 
lofty and often nasty, and this year, 
with so many children in the 
schools, they are running hotter than 
ever. Life asked Elmo Roper to con- 
duct a nationwide survey to find out 
just where the people stand. In gen- 
eral, the survey shows, the people 
think that things are good but no- 
where near good enough. 


YES AND NO 


Take, for instance, a general 
question: Are the schoolchildren 
being taught more useful and worth- 
while things than they were 20 years 
ago? A great many people (67 per- 
cent), especially college graduates 
and those in the highest income 
brackets, are sure that this is so. But 
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another question shows that there 
is still plenty of room for improve- 
ment. The question: Are you satis- 
fied with the public-school system 
in your own community? Now only 
33.4 percent are really satisfied with 
their local schoo!—38.2 percent of 
them are “only fairly satisfied” and 
16.8 percent are not satisfied at all. 

Obviously, something should be 
done. But nobody agrees exactly 
what this something is. There is the 
teacher problem. By law, in most 
states, teachers are hired and paid 
almost entirely on the basis of their 
teaching experience and their own 
hard-bought education. But the 
people think the most important at- 
tribute is the teacher's ability to 
handle children—38 percent value 
this more than the teacher’s educa- 
tion (29 percent) or experience 
(16.3 percent). As for experience, 
it ranks only slightly above the 
teacher's morals and in some cases 
(people over 50 years old) the 
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teacher's morals themselves are con- 
sidered more important. 

A large majority thinks grade 
school has by far the greatest influ- 
ence on a child and presumably that 
the grade-school teacher is most im- 
portant. But in most states element- 
ary teachers must meet lower re- 
quirements and get paid less than 
those in high school. 

In general, teachers rank high in 
the people's esteem—higher, in 
most cases, than the local clergy- 
man—and 43.9 percent agree that 
today’s teacher is really underpaid. 

But when they have to choose be- 
tween spending their limited money 
on teachers’ salaries or on new 
school buildings they split down the 
middle. In their own community, as 
a matter of fact, they slightly favor 


the building side of the question. 
Sometimes the people are mag- 


nificently — inconsistent—especially 
when they get down to the curricu- 
lum job of the present-day high 
school. Here 86.6 percent say that 
its duty is to supply vocational train- 
ing, build character, polish person- 
ality, and so on. But when they 
were asked what they missed most 
in their own high-school education 
three people wished they'd had 
more math, English, grammar and 
spelling for every one who wished 
that he had been given more voca- 
tional work. 

In this welter of indecision one 
thing is certain: today’s parent is 
inclined to feel that the school, 
good or bad, is just as responsible 
as he for most of the upbringing of 
his child. In the old days it was felt 
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that the school’s job was to teach 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and 
little else. But now, the survey 
shows, some 90 percent of the gen- 
eral public feel that it is also the 
school’s business to train the whole 
child—even to the extent of teach- 
ing him honesty, fair play, consid- 
eration of others, and a sense of 
right and wrong. 

Most of them agree that sex 
should be taught in the schools. 
And in rural farm areas and in the 
South a majority feels that the 
schools should go on to teach re- 
ligion as well. 


LAISSEZ FAIRE 


Having virtually turned their 
children over to the schools, many 
parents are inclined to let well 
enough alone. Less than half of 
them are aware that our schools, 
jammed with children, face an in- 
creasingly terrible classroom short- 
age in the next five years. 

Only slightly more than half the 
people polled had ever heard of re- 
cent proposals for federal aid to 
education. But of those who had 
heard about it, 65.4 percent were 
for it. Some (30.2 percent) thought 
federal aid should be given to paro- 
chial schools because, they said, if 
any school needs federal money it 
should get it without discrimination. 
More (45.2 percent) thought fed- 
eral aid should be limited to the 
public schools and gave different 
reasons. 

Most Protestants pointed out that 
the free schools were already avail- 
able to everybody. Most of the 
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Catholics against aid for parochial 
schools confidently claimed that 
their church had enough money al- 
ready. The majority of Jews lined 
up behind the classic argument that 
the church and state are separate and 
should stay that way. 

Again looking into the future, 
41.3 percent thought that children 


ever happen, thought that it would 
some day. Asked the same question, 
nearly a third of the Negroes 
thought that it never would. 

Taken all in all, the survey makes 
one inescapable point. When 
Americans think about education 
they are complacent as a whole and 
dissatisfied in particular; they feel 


that the over-all situation is sunny 
but not so good at the school down 
the street. e 


of all races and colors should go to 
school together everywhere. Even 
the white South, asked if it would 


ke Ls ca ucal al 


Wom do I call educated? First, those who manage well the 
circumstances they encounter day by day and who possess a 
judgment which is accurate in meeting occasions as they 
arise and rarely miss the expedient course in action; next 
those who are decent and honorable in all their intercourse 
with all men, bearing easily and good-naturedly what is un- 
pleasant or offensive in others and being themselves as 
agreeable and reasonable to their associates as it is humanly 
possible to be; furthermore, those who hold their pleasures 
always under control and not unduly overcome by their 
misfortune, bearing up under them bravely, and in a manner 
worthy of our common nature; finally, and most important 
of all, those who are not spoiled by their successes and who 
do not desert their true selves, but hold their ground stead- 
fastly as wise and soberminded men, rejoicing no more in 
the good things which have come to them by chance than 
in those which through their own nature and intelligence 
are theirs by birth. 

Those who have a character which is in accord not with 
one of these things, but with all of them—these, I maintain, 
are educated and whole men, possessed of all the virtues of 
a man.—Isocrates of Panathenaicus, 436-338 B. C. 








Reexamine Theory 


Accuracy Before Speed 


ELIZABETH F. HASWELL 


In the Peabody Journal of Education 


de uncritical welcoming of that 
which is novel in educational theory 
has been a costly habit for Ameri- 
cans. It has resulted in the discard- 
ing of much that was good in older 
educational practices and in the un- 
wise adaptation of new ideas, even 
when the new ideas may have had 
genuine value. The theory that many 
words should be taught young chil- 
dren before they learn either their 
letters or the commonest phonetic 
values of the letters, is, I believe, 
one of the theories which was ac- 
cepted too hastily and uncritically 
and put into practice with inade- 
quate preliminary experimentation. 


BEFORE RECOGNITION 


It is my belief that the alphabet 
and its commonest phonetic values 
should be taught young children be- 
fore much recognition of words is 
encouraged. To say this is not to 
suggest that the old-fashioned 
methods of teaching were all that 
could be desired. The alphabet can 
be poorly taught and so can pho- 
netics. Recognition of words and 
the beginning of functional reading 
can be postponed too long. But I 
believe that the old-fashioned theory 
that the recognition of letters and 
familiarity with their sounds should 
be first steps in learning to read 
was fundamentally sound. 

I believe that the theoretical basis 
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for the acceptance of the word-be- 
fore-letter method of teaching be- 
ginning reading may have been 
based on a false assumption concern- 
ing the functioning of the eye in 
reading. According to Dr. Harold 
M. Peppard, author of Sight With- 
out Glasses, the eye functions best 
when it is observing a small area. 
On the subject of reading he writes: 


One can read indefinitely without un- 
due tiring or harming the eyes in any 
way, if the eyes are relaxed and the 
vision is localized. But, if the seeing 
power of the collateral field of vision is 
used, the eye is straining and there is a 
resulting fatigue and loss of efficiency. 
The fact that the eye sees clearly only 
a small area at any one time cannot be 
overstressed. In the awareness of this fact 
rests the coordinating of the mind and 
the structural limitations of the eye with- 
out which there cannot be normal vision. 


Concerning himself directly with 
the reading act, Dr. Peppard says: 


Read so that each word is taken in 
sequence just as it is when one is writ- 
ing. Dont reach ahead. If a whole sen- 
tence or an entire line is noticed at a 
glance as in skimming through a page, 
strain is produced in the eyes. The prop- 
er course to follow is to hold in the mind 
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what has been read and add each word 
to it. When doing this, the eye is kept 
moving easily and continuously and all 
staring and strain are avoided. 


If Dr. Peppard’s description of 
the functioning of the eye is correct, 
it would appear that the very basis 
for assuming the desirability of tak- 
ing large eyefulls at a glance is 
false. For, if the eye focuses best 
when it is observing a small area, it 
would seem that the rapid and suc- 
cessful reader would be the one 
whose eye focuses successively on 
the letters of each word, and moves 
with rapidity along the line. 

Whatever may be the truth about 
eye habits of competent adult read- 
ers, there is, I believe, a great dan- 
ger in teaching children to recog- 
nize words before they know the 
letters of which the words are com- 
posed. Without familiarity with the 
letters, the child is forced to ob- 
serve differences in words as wholes, 
which is more difficult than observ- 
ing differences in single letters. 
Carelessness of observation is apt to 
become a habit and this habit is 
difficult to overcome. 


COMMON CONFUSIONS 


The beginning reader who does 
not know his letters is more apt to 


confuse similar than dissimilar 
words. Such simple short words as 
“what,” “which,” and “where,” per- 
fectly familiar to him in meaning, 
become confused in his mind be- 
cause of their slight difference in 
appearance. He knows that each of 
these sequences of letters refers to 
one or the other of these familiar 


words, but his mind is furnished 
with a series of blurs beginning with 
“wh,” for he has not anchored ac- 
curately the exact difference in the 
appearance of the words. 

If, by chance, or with the help of 
memory or suggestions from the 
context, he guesses correctly, there is 
no assurance that he has registered 
correctly the appearance of the word 
in his mind. The next time he sees 
the word, the same process of guess- 
ing must take place. The eye forms 
a habit of reading ahead only to be 
jerked back when confused meaning 
demands another guess and a re- 
reading of the sentence. Eventually 
he learns the appearance of the sim- 
ple words which at first have 
troubled him, but meanwhile the 
habit of guessing when meeting un- 
familiar words may have been 
formed. 

Thus, the child, even after consid- 
erable experience with reading, still 
guesses which meaning and sound 
to associate with one of a number of 
similar symbols. He is apt to give 
much more time and effort to extri- 
cating himself from his confusion 
than he would have given to learn- 
ing words accurately in the begin- 
ning. In reeducation in reading, 
impressions of confusion or impres- 
sions that are wrong must be re- 
moved by establishment of new as- 
sociations between familiar symbols 
and verbal and mental responses. 
These established associations may 
be deeply engraved on the mind and 
therefore difficult to remove. Ac- 
curacy should be demanded, there- 
fore, in beginning reading. 





ACCUEKACY BEPORE 


Even though accuracy in begin- 
ning reading should be stressed, it is 
not necessary to continue drill on 
the alphabet for a long time with- 
out any teaching of words. Children 
can learn some words when they 
know only a few letters. It is, in- 
deed, sometimes highly desirable to 
impress on the child the function of 
his learning and to give him en- 
couragement through the sense 
of accomplishment which comes 
through recognition of words in 
sentences. 

The important thing is that he 
should be familiar with the letters of 
which the words he is learning are 
composed. 

In stressing the importance of 
careful and accurate teaching in be- 
ginning reading, the emotional diff- 
culties of frustrated children should 
be mentioned. The child who is 
good at guessing or remembering 
in the first grade thinks he can read. 
When later he finds himself in diffi- 
culties, he has to accept a new and 
unpleasant picture of himself. Other 
children with better visual mem- 


Relief for Stutterers 


SPEED 


ories (or with parents who are more 
capable of giving them supplement- 
ary help at home) are far ahead of 
him and he is apt to develop a seri- 
ous inferiority complex. 


NO TROUBLE, “IF” 


If the rate of learning demanded 
and the type of teaching used are 
adapted to his abilities, the average 
child shouid have no trouble in 
learning to read well, and many 
who are below average should also 
be able to learn to read satisfactorily. 
It is important, therefore, that our 
schools should give strong emphasis 
to the provision of every good con- 
dition for the teaching of reading in 
the primary grades. New methods 
for the teaching of reading should 
not be widely adopted until they 
have been subjected to careful ex- 
perimentation and evaluation. But 
whatever may be the method used 
for teaching beginning reading, I 
believe that, at every stage, habits 
of accuracy should be established 
before speed is expected in reading 
or writing. * 


ADULTs who stutter may now take a course at the Chicago, 
Ill., campus of Northwestern University which will help 
them overcome the handicaps their speech difficulties usually 
entail. A feature of the evening course offering will be that 
it will be not only for stutterers but also for members of 
their families. According to Harold Westlake, professor of 
speech correction, who announced the course opening, it is 
important for families as well as the stutterers to have a 
thorough understanding of the defect. 











Help from a State Department 


Minnesota’s Program “on Tape”’ 


RICHARD C. BROWER 


In the Nation's Schools 


Due Minnesota Department of 
Education has completed the first 
year of a two-year experimental 
tape-recording project. All Minne- 
sota schools now receive regular 
bulletins from the Department of 
Education listing tape-recorded pro- 
grams available. The schools make 
their selections and supply the tape 
for recordings for which there is no 
cost save postal charges both ways. 
Recording costs are paid with funds 
provided by an educational founda- 
tion. Later, it is hoped, this may be- 
come a state service paid for by 
legislative grants. 

The program grew rapidly in 
popularity and use by the schools. 
While the material used in class- 
rooms ranged from kindergarten 
through the 12th grade, in schools 
ranging from one-teacher rural 
buildings to metropolitan high 
schools, the greatest use was in high 
schools, presumably because record- 
ing equipment is more readily avail- 
able to high-school teachers than to 
elementary teachers. This is a de- 
ficiency which should be remedied. 
The need for dramatic enrichment 
of the curriculum with the type of 
material radio can handle so well 
is even greater for elementary than 
for secondary students. English, 
guidance, music, history, social- 
studies, science, health, driver-train- 
ing, conservation, and foreign-lan- 
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guage programs have been in de- 
mand in that order. 

During the first year of operation 
the Department of Education found 
that it is quite possible to serve a 
large geographic area with instruc- 
tional material of a radio nature 
with a reasonable degree of efh- 
ciency. Most of our tapes are in the 
teacher's hands within two or three 
days after they have been ordered. 
It is also possible to offer this serv- 
ice at a reasonable cost. An ade- 
quate program for the area can be 
provided at the cost of about 2 1/3c 
per pupil per year. This would work 
out to about 30c for each program 
duplicated. To this must be added 
the cost of postage, which ranges 
from 2c to 15c for each 15-minute 
program. Our experience indicates 
that the average tape will make at 
least 40 to 50 pupil contacts so that 
the per-pupil unit cost for using this 
material is nominal. The cost is, 
perhaps, lower per-pupil contact 
than the cost for any other multi- 
sensory material. 

The element of time and avail- 
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ability that has proved to be such an 
obstacle to educational broadcasting 
for classroom use in the past has 
been brought under a reasonable de- 
gree of control. Teachers can use a 
transcribed tape carfrying radio ma- 
terials in all sections rather than 
only in those in session at the hour 
of the broadcast. A tape recording 
can be played back days or weeks 
later for absentees or for students to 
review it. It can be repeated as often 
as necessary to provide for individ- 
ual differences in comprehension. 

Recordings can be supplied in 
quantity in a way that has previous- 
ly proved to be impractical or im- 
possible with almost any audio-vis- 
ual medium. For example, it is con- 
ceivable that all of the seventh- 
grade social-studies classes in Min- 
nesota may wish to use a program 
dealing with the discovery of 
America on Columbus Day some 
year. All that would be necessary 
would be some limited degree of 
foresight in ordering, say two to 
three weeks in advance at the most, 
on the part of teachers. 

The permanent investment for 
specific materials for a specific oc- 
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casion in nonduplicatable teaching 
materials runs into thousands of dol- 
lars; the permanent investment in a 
master tape is less than $5. The 
master tape can, through duplica- 
tion, be indefinitely and rapidly ex- 
panded to serve the needs of any 
given occasion for a whole geo- 
graphic area. 

There are, of course, definite 
limitations to the use of tapes and 
recorded instructional materials. 
Current events are history before 
they can be used. A “canned” pro- 
gram may seem less spontaneous, 
alive, and real to a class than a di- 
rect broadcast. But that is an area in 
which we need some clarifying re- 
search. 

Transcribed materials also have 
limitations when compared with 
visual and projected materials. Re- 
cordings are more “‘abstract’’ and 
less ‘‘real.”” They provide a sensory 
experience entirely different from 
that provided by visual materials, 
and so are not in competition with ° 
the latter. Both recordings and vis- 
ual materials are needed in the 
teacher’s kit of tools, for both have 
separate and distinct functions. @ 


Latest Word on Tapes for Teaching 


Last month the Minnesota tape-recordings program was ex- 
tended to the nation when its State Department of Education 
offered duplicates of recordings free to American school sys- 


tems. 


In a letter to the chief state school officers, the Depart- 
ment offered to do for out-of-state schools what is already 
being done in the program outlined in the article above. 
Schools need only supply the tape and pay postage—Minne- 
sota will do the rest, the letter stated. 








Testimony from a “Convert” 


A Dean Looks at the Single Curriculum 


KENNETH C. SPAULDING 


In the West Virginia School Journal 


a writer is one of those v.ho 
was originally opposed to the idea 
of a single curriculum for the prepa- 
ration of both elementary and sec- 
ondary teachers but who now favors 
it. Probably there are educators 
who would be interested in knowing 
what arguments changed the mind 
of one person in the teaching pro- 
fession. 

The most persuasive of these 
arguments is that most teachers, like 
the average doctor, need to be gen- 
eral practitioners. The great ma- 
jority of doctors are trained to min- 
ister to all sorts of human ailments 
and bodily needs. Even in the case 
of specialists, general training is the 
main basis of the doctor's educa- 
tion. The writer is impressed with 
the reasoning that the educator's sit- 
uation and professional needs are 
closely analogous to those of the 
physician. Other professions evi- 
dently take a similar view of things. 
The well-prepared minister is able 
to respond to the spiritual needs of 
both young and old and of both 
men and women. Lawyers are 
trained in the broad field of law 
even though decision should be 
made to specialize in criminal cases 
and title work. 

A second argument that has in- 
fluenced the writer's mind strongly 
is the need for secondary teachers 
to know what educational experien- 
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ces have taken place at the elemen- 
tary level, and, correspondingly, for 
elementary teachers to know what 
experiences will take place in high 
school. It does not seem to involve 
a straining of logic or facts to con- 
clude that teachers at both levels 
will be able to do their work better 
if they are provided with such re- 
ciprocal knowledge. 

A third point is to be found in 
the lack of homogeneity of the peo- 
ple who are taught in the schools. 
In general, classification is on an 
age basis, yet almost everyone knows 
that such groupings are of the 
roughest sort. Girls, at least 
through the first 12 years of school- 
ing, average about two years ahead 
of the boys in physical and intellec- 
tual development. Many pupils, in- 
tellectually, emotionally, and other- 
wise, are one or more years ahead 
or behind others of the same ages. 
No doubt there are young people in 
high school whose learning level! is 
that of elementary years. The writer 
is confident that he has students in 
college classes who could profit most 
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if taught as secondary, or even as 
elementary pupils are. How can the 
complexities of this situation in any 
degree be resolved if the teacher is 
not familiar with techniques of stim- 
ulating and guiding the learning 
process for persons at various stages 
of intellectual and personality 
growth? 

When all teachers are provided 
with broad skills as educators the 
efficiency of teaching should im- 
prove in marked degree at all levels. 
The good teacher is constantly 
called on to teach something norm- 
ally taught somewhere else and at 
some other time. Social studies 
teachers may discover that the chief 
reason for lack of progress of their 
students may be deficiency in read- 
ing skills or vocabulary lack. Teach- 
ers of the physical sciences need 
desperately to call the attention of 
their students to the social impli- 
cations of scientific advances. All 
areas of knowledge and each level 
of educational endeavor are but 
parts of wholes. 

While it no doubt would be help- 
ful to shift trained teachers to what- 
ever level might be confronted with 
a teacher shortage, this should not 
be offered as a main argument for 
the single curriculum. Those who 
specialize in some fields, notably 
science and mathematics, probably 
should not become elementary teach- 
ers. 

Practically all teachers of very 
young children should likely be 


women. It would be an extremely 
desirable thing, though, in the opin- 
ion of the writer, if a good many 
men of high calibre would find po- 
sitions teaching the upper years of 
elementary school. The contact of 
older preadolescent boys with the 
personalities of good men would 
doubtless constitute a force favor- 
able to the wholesome development 
of their own personalities. It should 
not be doubted that women are able 
to contribute important and desir- 
able elements in training of boys; 
however, the older the boy, the 
more imperative the need for in- 
fluence of good men. The single 
curriculum would appear to provide 
the best hope and opportunity to 
bring men into elementary-teaching 
positions. 

The writer has heard frequent 
comment on the fact that elementary 
teachers who enter secondary work 
are as a class conspicuously success- 
ful. This fact seems to indicate the 
importance of grounding all public- 
school teachers in the methods and 
techniques of elementary teaching. 
It seems important, therefore, that 
in any single curriculum a strong 
and worthy foundation be regarded 
as existing in elementary profession- 
al courses. 

In conclusion, the writer would 
express the opinion that the impli- 
cations of the single curriculum are 
for more training for teachers than 
at present, ultimately probably a 
minimum of five years. * 


A CURRICULUM at Michigan State College, East Lansing, 
trains students for executive positions in the food industries. 








A Coordinated Program 


Teaching Effective Speaking in the 
Elementary School 


WILBERT PRONOVOST 


In the Elementary School Journal 


—Sprecs training for elementary- 
school children is being given in- 
creased attention by elementary- 
school teachers and administrators. 
At the same time, it is recognized 
that the average classroom teacher 
has had little training in speech. 
They are also faced with the problem 
of finding time for speech work in 
an already overcrowded curriculum. 

When one examines the curricu- 
lum, the basal readers, the language 
textbooks, and the numerous activi- 
ties of all subjects, it is apparent that 
some aspects of speech are being 
taught and that there are ample op- 
portunities to teach all aspects of 
effective speaking. 

It is the purpose of this article to 
present examples of the integration 
of speech training in the curriculum. 
This integrated program will func- 
tion most efficiently if the classroom 
teacher has the guidance and assis- 
tance of a speech consultant. 

Effective speaking for elementary- 
school children should include: 


1. The ability to speak with poise and 
selfconfidence. 

2. The ability to use voice and articu- 
lation so that the individual’s speech is 
heard easily, is understood easily, and is 
acceptable in the community in which 
he lives. 

3. The ability to organize thoughts 
and ideas effectively in informal speak- 
ing situations. 
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4. The ability to participate effectively 
in group discussion. 

5. The ability to read prose and poetry 
aloud so that the thought and mood of 
the material are communicated to the 
audience. 

Most teachers attempt, in one way 
or another, to develop these skills. 
However, classroom observations 
and analysis of the oral assignments 
in reading, language, and social- 
studies textbooks indicate that the 
attempt to develop proficiency is 
limited to numerous opportunities to 
talk without any provision to train 
the child /ow to talk. 

Good speech does not necessarily 
occur through practice in talking. 
The practice must be guided. Good 
speech training provides: 

1. Motivation which creates a desiré 
for good speech. 

2. Standards by which the child may 
evaluate his achievement. 

3. Short speech periods devoted to 
the development of the specific skills. 

4. Numerous opportunities to use the 
skills in practical speaking situations 
throughout the curriculum. 
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Numerous opportunities for 
speech training exist in the present 
course of study, and materials from 
other subjects may be used. The 
classroom teacher can be trained to 
make use of existing opportunities 
and materials so that speech skills 
may be developed with a minimum 
of additional time. 

For instance, one aspect of effec- 
tive voice usage is the development 
of relaxation in the vocal mechan- 
ism. Relaxation of the vocal mech- 
anism is related to relaxation of the 
whole body. One third-grade teach- 
er used a poem about falling leaves 
to motivate pantomime and rhyth- 
mic movement in a physical-educa- 
tion lesson and followed this with 
choral speaking which required a re- 
laxed vocal mechanism for effective 
interpretation of the poem. 

A teacher in kindergarten, who 
makes frequent use of nursery 
rhymes and fairy tales, used the 
“huffing and puffing” of the “Big 
Bad Wolf” to develop breath sup- 
port. Volume was developed by a 
sixth-grade teacher through drill on 
the baseball umpire’s calls and 
school cheers during baseball games 
at recess time. This teacher played 
ball with her class and taught speech 
at the same time. The music teacher 
who emphasizes tone production 
during singing is providing a basis 
for effective voice quality during 
speech, 

Numerous opportunities exist for 
teaching clear articulation and pro- 
nunciation. This is especially appar- 
ent in the audio-visual approach to 
the teaching of reading in the lower 


grades. Children are taught to iden- 
tify letters in terms of sight and 
sound. A great deal of practice is 
given in auditory discrimination, 
which is exceedingly important in 
speech as well as reading. 

Acceptable articulation of speech 
sounds could be taught at the same 
time that the sounds are introduced 
in reading. Moreover, it is probable 
that, if an awareness of how the 
sound is made is added to the audi- 
tory and visual aspects, both speech 
and reading will be improved. Mu- 
sic also provides opportunities for 
teaching articulation. Among other 
things, effective articulation involves 
mobility and accurate positioning of 
the lips and jaw. The sounds ah, 
ee, and 00 represent the extreme po- 
sitions of wide mouth-opening, lip- 
retraction, and lip-rounding. Two 
songs which use these three sounds 
are “Old MacDonald Had a Farm” 
and “Here’s a How-de Do” from 
the Mikado. 


THE BEGINNING 


Development of the ability to or- 
ganize thoughts in speech begins 
when the child is asked to tell some- 
thing in a complete sentence. This 
sentence becomes the basis of the 
topic sentence or main point of oral 
reports and speeches. A three-sen- 
tence story which has an interesting 
opening sentence and a good closing 
sentence provides the basis for teach- 
ing speech organization. 

Oral composition is closely relat- 
ed to written composition in many 
ways. Some aspects are common to 
both skills and can be taught as a 
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basis for both. In the upper grades, 
however, it is important that chil- 
dren learn the differences between 
oral and written composition as well 
as their similarities. Practice in oral 
composition, or oral reports, is pos- 
sible in all subjects because oral as- 
signments are given in most text- 
books in language, social studies, 
science, etc. 

The appreciation of literature is 
one of the aims of the elementary- 
school curriculum in language. 
Many assignments involve oral read- 
ing of literature. This oral reading, 
well done, can do much to aid in 
developing appreciation. Experience 
has shown, however, that it is neces- 
sary to spend some time teaching 
oral interpretation of literature be- 
fore it can be used effectively to 
teach appreciation. An effective ap- 
proach is to use choral reading of 
appropriate poems to develop skill 
in oral interpretation. Dramatiza- 
tions and radio programs based on 
literature also provide excellent 
means for developing skill in oral 
reading. The time taken to develop 
good oral reading of literature is 
worthwhile when it results in in- 
creased appreciation of literature. 

The present curriculum makes use 
of a great deal of group discussion 
as a teaching device. This discussion 
goes beyond the usual question-and- 
answer recitation to problem-solving 
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discussion in which children attempt 
to arrive at decisions and solutions 
to questions of interest. 

In one social-studies class, a unit 
on transportation developed an in- 
terest in the effects of transportation 
on other aspects of American life. 
One question being discussed was, 
“What effect did transportation have 
on development of slums?” The dis- 
cussion accomplished nothing be- 
cause the students, including the 
student chairman, knew nothing of 
the techniques of group thinking or 
problem-solving discussions. How- 
ever, the opportunity was ripe for 
the teacher to devote time to teach- 
ing these skills, so that this, and 
other discussions in which the class 
was interested, could proceed effec- 
tively and arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion. 


VALUE OF INTEGRATION 

With imagination and ingenuity 
in the use of available materials, ef- 
fective speech skills may be taught 
with a minimum of additional time 
in an already overcrowded curricu- 
lum. An integrated speech program 
in the elementary schools makes pos- 
sible the development of speech 
skills through the use of materials 
in the other subjects. It also makes 
use of good speech techniques as 
devices for improved teaching of 
other subjects. 8 


Due Story of Me is a booklet recently published as a 
teacher-recruiting device by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council. Its aim is to interest high-school youth in teaching 
as a career by supplying facts on the profession. 








Careful Selection of Custodians 


Janitors Are Teachers, Too 
ARTHUR L. RAUTMAN 


In the School Executive 


ROBABLY just as great care 
sHould be exercised in selecting cus- 
todial helpers as is used in selecting 
teachers. Consideration should be 
given not merely to their efficiency 
as sweepers or as firemen. Parents 
and others who understand the diffi- 
culties of the adolescent boy might 
well evaluate the building custo- 
dian’s fitness for the job by asking 
themselves: ‘Is he the kind of man 
I would want this boy to imitate?” 

During the late elementary-school 
period the need of a boy for a real- 
istic masculine model is most acute. 
Nevertheless, in our culture most 
of his time at home as well as school 
is still spent with women. He feels 
a need to give overt expression to 
his masculinity, but he is somewhat 
at a loss to know just what consti- 
tutes manly behavior. His desire to 
identify with the men, therefore, 
often is expressed in the form of 
direct opposition to everything his 
mother and his feminine teachers 
have held out to him as desirable. 
He confuses the negation of the 
feminine ideal with a positive male 
ideal, and thus he mistakes personal 
coarseness, vulgarity, and even 
destructiveness for truly masculine 
behavior. At this point he is not 
so much concerned about acting like 
a man as he is interested in not be- 
ing a sissy or a mamma’s boy. 

The building janitor is often the 
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only man with whom the ele- 
mentary-school boy comes into di- 
rect, friendly, and significant per- 
sonal contact. He stands at the door 
to welcome the child when he comes 
in in the morning. The teacher 
turns to him when someone strong 
is needed or when something big 
like moving a desk is to be done. 
More than the principal, he is the 
power that—in the child’s eyes— 
makes the school go. 

The influence of the building 
custodian, like that of the corner 
traffic director, on the elementary 
schoolboy is probably far greater 
than is generally realized. The jan- 
itor does not teach children from 
books, but what he 7s speaks loud 
and long to these receptive young- 
sters. Thus, janitorship may be con- 
sidered as vital and significant in its 
way as teaching and administration 
are in theirs. 

Those who select custodial help 
might well remember this observa- 
tion when they hire men to clean 
classrooms, police hallways, and 
serve incidentally as an ideal man to 
impressionable young boys. 4 








Pro and Con, Mostly Pro 


What Do School Administrators Think 
of General Business? 


GERALD A. PORTER 


In the Business Education World 


USINESS teachers frequently 
express the belief that school admin- 
istrators do not consider general 
business to be a valuable subject. 
They often lament the fact that gen- 
eral business is a “dumping-ground” 
subject in their schools and attribute 
the situation to an unfavorable atti- 
tude of school administrators. 

Since it is obvious that the admin- 
istrative point of view toward any 
subject in the secondary school fre- 
quently determines the success or 
failure of that subject, it appears 
that careful consideration should be 
given to what administrators do 
think about general business. In 
seeking expressions of opinion re- 
garding general-business courses in 
secondary schools, this writer obtain- 
ed statements from 100 principals 
and superintendents on this subject. 

All the administrators were very 
cooperative and willing to discuss 
the subject. They indicated a genu- 
ine interest in the subject and stated 
their opinions with frank and defi- 
nite comments. The writer encoun- 
tered no secondary-school principal 
or superintendent who was typical 
of the hard-shelled, indifferent, or 
unfriendly individual he envisioned 
as a result of listening to some of 
the remarks made by some of the 
secondary-school teachers. 
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General business was being offer- 
ed in 57 of the 100 schools, which 
were located in the states of Illinois, 
Indiana, and Wisconsin. In general 
the school situations involved were 
representative of wide community 
differences with rural and industrial 
ateas interspersed. The points of 
view of the administrators were 
varied, with principals and superin- 
tendents on neighboring schools 
often expressing widely divergent 
opinions on the subject. 

Thirty-seven percent of the sec- 
ondary-school administrators from 
whom opinions were solicited stated 
that general business is an extremely 
valuable subject in the secondary- 
school curriculum, and that pupils in 
their schools had a definite need for 
the type of business information 
taught in general business. General 
business was being taught in 36 of 
the 37 schools at the time the admin- 
istrators were contacted. 

A substantial number of adminis- 
trators—19 in number—expressed 
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approval of general business; but 
their point of view had to be quali- 
fied somewhat, in that they did not 
seem to be ‘‘sold’” on the subject 
sufficiently to place it in curriculums 
they considered’ “overcrowded.” 
Typical of the comments of some of 
these administrators is one made by 
an administrator in a high school 
with an enrolment of approximately 
400 pupils: ‘Our business teachers 
are overworked with the classes in 
shorthand, typewriting, bookkeep- 
ing, and secretarial practice; there- 
fore, we cannot offer general busi- 
ness.” Others of this group made 
comments relative to the generally 
overcrowded situation in secondary- 
school curriculums. In none of these 
10 schools was general business be- 
ing taught. 

Fifteen administrators stated that 
general business has value but that 
undoubtedly there are subjects of 
equal value that might be offered in 
its place. These administrators were 
located in schools in which the sub- 
ject was being taught. Fourteen 
other high-school principals indicat- 
ed that business arithmetic or gen- 
eral mathematics is being offered in 
their schools in preference to gen- 
eral business, because, in their opin- 
ions, those subjects meet the needs 
of pupils better than does general 
business. 

Six of the 100 administrators of- 
fered an indictment of business edu- 
cation in that, they stated, general 
business has only limited value be- 
cause the teachers of the subject are 
not properly prepared to offer the 
instruction and generally teach it in 
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an unsatisfactory manner. Seven 
other administrators indicated that 
they definitely believe that general 
business is not a worthwhile subject. 
Two more stated that there is no de- 
mand for general business evidenced 
by the secondary-school pupils or 
adults in their communities. These 
men reported that they are placing 
vocational emphasis on the instruc- 
tion in business curriculums. 

It may be interesting to note here 
that businessmen have for some time 
been lamenting the lack of basic 
business acumen on the part of their 
office employees, and it is quite pos- 
sible that there is a weak spot in the 
view taken by the administrators 
and business teachers who stress 
only the skill-development type of 
subjects. 

On the basis of the personal con- 
tacts made and the data gathered 
from these 100 secondary-school ad- 
ministrators, the writer concludes: 


1. School administrators in general are 
well acquainted with the subject matter 
included in general business. They are 
giving considerable thought and _ strict 
scrutiny to the subject as it fits into their 
individual school situations. 

2. Approximately 71 percent of the 
100 school administrators hold a favor- 
able opinion relative to the value of the 
instruction offered in the subject of gen- 
eral business. Of this group of adminis- 
trators, approximately one-half are ex- 
tremely enthusiastic about the results 
achieved in general-business classes. 

3. When the school administrators dis- 
approve of the subject of general busi- 
ness, there is generally some good rea- 
son for that disapproval. In most cases, 
disapproval on the part of the administra- 
tor stems from his observation of bad 
teaching practices in the classroom. @ 











—==* With Education in Washington s==— 


EDUCATION DIGEST WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Nerve Center.—Educators in re- 
cent years have made Washington 
more and more a port of call. Here 
it is that national organizations feel 
they must have their headquarters 
or, at least, a gimlet-eyed observer 
or two. At times like the present— 
when ‘defense,’ “mobilization,” 
“UMT,” and so on are on every- 
one’s lips and in their minds—edu- 
cators seem to flock into town, with 
or without a summons from the fed- 
eral government. 

The latest group to come together 
with big things on the agenda was 
composed of presidents of institu- 
tions of higher learning—large and 
small. Sponsoring group was the 
American Council on Education. 
The presidents heard plenty about 
the national emergency and the like- 
lihood of its going on for some 
time. They also were told that the 
continued existence and high stand- 
ards of their institutions were vital 
to the future of the nation. On their 
part, they told the top brass from the 
Pentagon, National Security Re- 
sources Board, National Production 
Authority, and other agencies that 
the college and universities could 
be counted on in the emergency. On 
the other hand, they also stressed 
that this was not any time for low- 
ering academic or admission stand- 
ards. Some expressed distaste for 
the idea of secret research projects, 
said those things couldn’t be 
squared with the idea of a univer- 


sity, i.e., teaching and research with- 
out restrictions. 

The chief executives from higher 
education wanted to know about the 
draft—and they wanted to put 
themselves on record about that 
little matter, too. Six advisory com- 
mittees drew up and presented to 
General Lewis B. Hershey, Selective 
Service Director, some recommenda- 
tions for a rational deferment policy 
for students of high aptitude and 
record. Hershey warmed the hearts 
of the educators by stating that he 
agreed with the recommendations. 
The committees’ chief recommenda- 
tion was that Class I]-A (s) be 
used to designate these promising 
students and that they remain in this 
class as long as possible. The six 
committees ranged through the aca- 
demic spectrum, from biology to 
social sciences. They reminded Se- 
lective Service that not only tech- 
nologists were needed in war or 
in peace but also that a steady sup- 
ply of scientific, professional, and 
specialized personnel was vital. 


EPC.—The important Educational 
Policies Commission is also thinking 
about education’s role in the present 
crisis. At the latest meeting of this 
group issuance of two early 1951 
statements was agreed on. The first 
will relate schools to national secur- 
ity; the second will be concerned 
with formation of citizen groups in 
support of education. We can look 
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for a preoccupation in 1951 with 
security, world crisis, and the place 
of education in national defense if 
the activities of such bellwether 
groups as the EPC are any tip-off. 


Money and Materials.—School 
administrators also might have to 
face up to some facts of life as far 
as finances are concerned. The de- 
fense budget will grow and the flow 
of money to Washington is likely to 
increase. Whether in all this spend- 
ing the flow of money back to the 
states in various forms is going to 
nearly dry up is the problem edu- 
cators should worry about. The an- 
tics of the Congress at session end 
do not speak too well for the 
chances of increased federal outlays 
for schools. s\ number of ardently- 
hoped-for measures which would 
have been welcomed by many school 
people were lost in the shuffle just 
before adjournment. Whether they 
will suffer the same fate in the at- 
mosphere of world crisis that meets 
the returning Congress is one of the 
big “ifs” of 1951-52. 

School-building programs are also 
very “iffy” at this time. Tip here is 
that some items may be hard to get. 
School people should be reassured 
soon by news of the position of 
school-building needs in priority 
and allocation plans. The National 
Production Authority, top mobiliza- 
tion agency where materials are 
concerned, has already told manu- 
facturers to fill military ahead of 
civilian orders. Whether more spe- 
cific directives will be forthcoming 
depends a lot on peace develop- 
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ments in Korea. And that, of 
course, depends on which and in 
what numbers the friends of North 
Korea decide to help her out, thus 
prolonging the war. 


Catching On.—One of the terms 
in the latter-day lexicon of educa- 
tors has been “‘life-adjustment edu- 
cation.” The idea has been around 
more than many another phrase 
cooked up by committees or individ- 
uals in the national scene. Life ad- 
justment seems destined to stick 
around and for good reasons. The 
idea is catching on because its 
basic message—that public educa- 
tion must be adapted to the needs 
and available opportunities of all 
youth—is rooted in American tradi- 
tion. 

Evidence of the prestige the 
movement now has is shown in the 
continued existence of the National 
Commission for Life Adjustment 
Education and in the support given 
it by the U. S. Office of Education, 
the NEA, and other organizations. 

Now comes a statement from the 
Commission on Life Adjustment 
Education which points out the road 
ahead for the movement. Growing 
out of a conference of laymen and 
educators called by U. S. Commis- 
sioner of Education Earl J. Mc- 
Grath, the statement is called A 
Guide to Action for Life Adjust- 
ment Education. It outlines the 
problems of implementation of life- 
adjustment practices in the schools 
of the nation as well as some of the 
forms the movement has taken in 
high schools. The Commission state- 
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ment calls for changes in organiza- 
tion, teaching methods, and curricu- 
lum planning in order to bring 
about the objectives of life adjust- 
ment. 


Bond Drive.—No one needs to 
tell the average teacher about the 
shrinkage in take-home pay and 
what the devaluated dollar does to 
retirement outlook. However, U.S. 
Treasury officials are talking sense 
when they urge educators to ‘‘save 
before they spend.” In the current 
savings-bond campaign, people in 
education are a particular target. It 
is recognized by campaign leaders 
that the problem of what to do 
when the shrunken retirement-fund 
checks start coming in is bothering 
teachers who are covered by such 
plans. Says the Treasury: “Buy 
bonds. You get $4 for every $3 you 
invest and the investment comes due 
when you need it—when your re- 
tirement fund starts to pay off and 
you discover you need a little more 
to get by on.” They add that if you 
sign up in a payroll-saving plan, the 
money is deducted before you get a 
chance to spend it. Obviously, this 
means tightening the belt a little 
more, but it also means a small 
brake on inflation and it means add- 
ing to the nest egg we all need. 


Posters—One of the outfits 
which works hardest in Washington 
and throughout the nation on behalf 
of conserving our natural resources 
in animal form is the National 
Wildlife Federation. Each year for 


the past 14 the Federation has been 
conducting a poster contest for 
youth from the seventh through the 
12th grade on some phase of con- 
servation. This year the kids are ask- 
ed to prepare posters on the gen- 
eral theme of “Soil and Water—and 
Their Products.” Prizes include 
$100 for the best poster submitted 
by pupils in grades seven through 
nine. Group II contestants (high- 
school youth) will compete for a 
first prize of $250. If you are look- 
ing for a way to stimulate that so- 
cial-studies unit on conservation, 
here’s a chance to bid students com- 
pete for fame and cash. The Federa- 
tion’s headquarters are at 3308 14th 
St., N. W., Washington 10, D.C. 


Defense.—Because the National 
Security Resources Board looked 
around and chose the U. S. Office of 
Education as the logical agency to 
be a focal point in defense-effort 
planning and execution where edu- 
cation and training were concerned, 
the Office has hopped to it and 
delegated certain of its personnel to 
be “channels of communication be- 
tween (1) government departments 
and agencies and (2) educational 
institutions and individuals con- 
cerned with defense problems.” 
Familiar names on the USOE defen- 
sive platoon are such as J. Dan Hull 
(Curriculum Adjustments in Sec- 
ondary Schools), Ambrose Caliver 
(Illiteracy in Relation to Manpower 
Utilization), Erick L. Lindman 
(School Assistance in Federally Af- 
fected Areas), and others. a 
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CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS: 

The new head of the Canton, Ohio, 
schools is Harold H. Eibling, formerly 
first assistant at Akron, Ohio. 

Appointed superintendent of schools 
in Plainfield, N. J., was Ralph D. Mc- 
Leary. 

Named as San Bernardino City, Calif., 
school superintendent was Eugene Muel- 
ler, River Forest, Ill. 

Hackensack, N. J., has a new superin- 
tendent of schools in J. Hobart Depuyt. 

The new superintendent of schools in 
Yonkers, N. Y., is Stanley S. Wynstra, 
formerly at Bremerton, Wash. His place 
as Bremerton school head will be taken 
by Armin G. Jahr. 

Following the recent death of E. D. 
Maurice, superintendent at Ashtabula, 
Ohio, E. Irvin Gephart was named su- 
perintendent there. 


COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES: 

Daniel L. Marsh has asked to be re- 
lieved of duties as president of Boston, 
Mass., University on February 1. No 
successor has been named to date. 

At Creighton University, Omaha, 
Nebr., Very Rev. Carl M. Reinert, S.J., 
has been named president. 

The president of the Oneonta, N. Y., 
State Teachers College, Charles W. Hunt, 
will retire on January 31. 

Named dean of the School of Educa- 
tion, Fordham University, New York 
City, was Rev. John W. Kelly, S.J. The 
assistant dean will be Thomas F. Jordan, 
head, department of education, St. Vin- 
cent College, Latrobe, Pa. 

The first appointment of its kind in 
the country involves William E. Vickery, 
who has been named professor of inter- 
cultural education and director of the 
Center for Community Studies, New 
York State University College for Teach- 
ers, Albany. 

Appointments at Illinois State Normal 
University, Normal, include those of 
Murray L. Miller, director of audio-visual 
education, and Vernon L. Replogle, as- 


sistant professor of education and prin- 
cipal of the Metcalf Elementary School 
at the university. 

Named director of placement and co- 
operative education at Illinois Institute 
of Technology, Chicago, was Raymond 
D. Meade, former director of the Korea 
Technical Institute of the Economic Co- 
operation Administration. 

L. W. Burnett has been named asso- 
ciate professor of education and director 
and coordinator of the elementary-educa- 
tion program at George Washington 
University, Washington, D. C. 

The former school superintendent of 
Montclair, N. J., Archie L. Threlkeld, 
has been appointed head of the division 
of school relations of the Citizenship 
Education Project now under way at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City. 

Appointed to the position of director 
of the cooperative program in school ad- 
ministration which the University of 
Texas, Austin, will conduct as one of the 
pilot centers in the school-administration 
study being financed by the W. K. Kel- 
logg Foundation was Henry Alves, direc- 
tor of the division of administration in 
the U. S. Office of Education, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

The retired dean of Miami University, 
Oxford, Ohio, H. F. Vallance, has ac- 
cepted a one-year appointment in order 
to organize a department of education at 
Wesleyan College, Macon, Ga. 

Steelton, Pa.’s former superintendent 
of schools, O. H. Aurand, is now pro- 
fessor of education at Pennsylvania State 
College, State College. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


The chancellor of the Oregon State 
System of Higher Education, Paul C. 
Packer, has been appointed to the Insti- 
tute of Inter-American Affairs in the 
U. S. State Department. His successor is 
Charles D. Byrne, assistant chancellor. 

The new executive secretary of the 
NEA’s department of audio-visual in- 
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struction is J. J. McPherson. Also named 
to the NEA staff was John N. Starie, 
former executive secretary-treasurer, New 
Hampshire State Teachers Association, 
who will be a field representative in New 
England. 

Washington’s state supervisor of 
school and community relations, Edward 
Olsen, has been named to an associate 
professorship at the University of Texas, 
Austin. 

Appointed professor of education at 
Ohio State University, Columbus, was 
Joseph R. Strobel, state director of vo- 
cational education. 


RECENT DEATHS: 

Robert C. Moore, former executive 
secretary of the Illinois Education Asso- 
ciation. 

David E. Weglein, retired superinten- 
dent of schools, Baltimore, Md. 


Columbus Conference 

County and rural-area superinten- 
dents met for four days in October 
in Columbus, Ohio, in their fifth 
national conference. Sponsored by 
the Division of County and Rural 
Area Superintendents of the NEA’s 
Department of Rural Education, the 
conference attracted about 1000 ad- 
ministrators. The themes of the 
four-day meeting were “Identifying 
and Clarifying the Job to Be Done” 
and ‘Gearing the Professional Of- 
fices of the County Superintendent's 
Office to the Job to Be Done.” 
Superintendents took up these topics 
in discussion groups and key speak- 
ets took the theme topics as subject 
matter for their addresses. 


Temple Clinic 

A THREE-YEAR program of insti- 
tutes on reading problems will be- 
gin with a meeting on “Systematic 


Instruction in Reading,” at the 
Reading Clinic of the Department 
of Psychology, Temple University, 
Philadelphia, Pa., January 29 to Feb. 
2, 1951. The institutes will make 
use of demonstrations, seminars, 
and evaluations by well-known spec- 
ialists in reading and related fields. 

The themes for 1952 and 1953 
ate “Prevention and Correction of 
Reading Difficulties’ and ‘‘Curric- 
ulum Approach to Reading Instruc- 
tion,” respectively. 


Commission Meeting 

THE Commission on the Occupied 
Areas of the American Council on 
Education called the second national 
conference on the occupied areas for 
November 30 and December 1. 
About 150 national voluntary or- 
ganizations and all government 
agencies concerned were expected to 
send delegates. In addition, Ger- 
man, Austrian, and Japanese volun- 
tary organizations had been invited 
to send representatives. 

The Conference was expected to 
take up the questions of progress in 
democratization of occupied areas, 
the effects of East-West tensions, 
and the relationships of voluntary 
Organizations to reconstruction and 
democratic growth in occupied 
countries. 


AAUW Grants 

FIFTEEN countries were represented 
in the total of 52 women selected by 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women as recipients of 
grants for study in colleges and uni- 
versities in the United States. All of 
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the grants were extended to students 
from countries whose educational 
systems were disrupted by World 
War Il. They are taking courses in 
a variety of fields which will pre- 
pare them to aid in the reconstruc- 
tion of their homelands, according 
to a release from AAUW head- 


quarters, 


Contest Notes 

THE Voice of Democracy Contest is 
nearly over for 1950. Winners in 
the state eliminations have been se- 
lected and their entries have been 
sent to Washington, D. C., for final 
judging. This year those who enter- 
ed the annual contest sponsored by 
the National Association of Broad- 
casters, the Radio-Television Manu- 
facturers Association, and the U. S. 


Junior Chamber of Commerce were 
asked to submit transcriptions of a 
five-minute radio script, written and 
voiced by the contestant. There will 
be four national winners; prizes for 
each are $500 college scholarships 
and a trip to Washington. 


Some Educational Aids 
WE have recently been informed of 
the existence or availability of the 
following aids to teachers: 

Educational Services (1702 K. 
Street, N. W., Washington 6, D.C.) 
will soon release a long-playing rec- 
ord “Voices of Freedom” which will 
have the actual voice recordings of 
such figures of the last half-century 
as William Jennings Bryan, Thomas 
A. Edison, Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
and others. 

U. N. Gram Publishing Co., Inc., 


220 E. 46th St., New York 17, 
N.Y.) produces a weekly wall 
newspaper on the UN and world 
affairs. In text, pictures, and draw- 
ings, the newspaper explains various 
aspects of world problems. 

American Music Conference (332 
S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 4, Ill.) 
has available a 15-minute sound 
filmstrip in full color called ‘You 
Can Make Music.” It is designed 
for showing in the middle grades of 
elementary school, according to a 
news release, and can be used on 
any 35mm sound-slidefilm projec- 
tor. 

Exposition Press (251 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y.) has a 
booklet for teachers who have ma- 
terial they would like to have pub- 
lished or who are considering prep- 
aration of such material. Called 
How to Pick a Publisher, the book- 
let supplies tips on how to match 
manuscripts with publisher and save 
time and effort otherwise wasted in 
collecting rejection slips. 


Warnings and Promise 
PROMINENT educators spoke out on 
two recent occasions concerning 
training of technologists in America. 
A wartning was sounded by Ray- 
mond Walters, president of the 
University of Cincinnati, Ohio, 
when he spoke to the Engineers 
Council for Professional Develop- 
ment in Cleveland, Ohio. He said 
that there was grave danger if we 
draft great numbers of college-age 
youth that there will be a severe 
shortage of scientists and technolog- 
ists. 
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The promise that Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology would work 
toward meeting the challenge of 
achieving “an effective joining of 
the humanities with professional 
education” was given by the presi- 
dent of that institution, James R. 
Killian, Jr., in an address to an 
alumni group in Akron, Ohio. He 
said that MIT was working to de- 
velop a curriculum which would be 
a medium for the development of 
“leaders competent to handle the 
urgent social and political problems 
which now confront the world.” 


Urgent 
THE EpucaTIOoN DicEst will pay 
cash (50c each) for copies of the 
following back issues: 


October, 
1936, March, 1949, October, and 
November, 1949. Those who have 
any copies of these numbers should 
forward them to THE EDUCATION 
DicEsT, 330 South State St., Ann 
Arbor, Mich. Note: We will ex- 
tend subscriptions for subscribers 
_ who do not wish to receive cash for 
their magazines. Thank you. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

December 3-7, White House 
Conference on Children and Youth, 
Washington, D. C. 

December 11-14, National 
School Services Institute, Chicago, 
Ill. 

December 12-14, School Broad- 
cast Conference, Chicago, IIl. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHs: 
February 10-14, National Asso- 


ciation of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, New York City. 

February 10-15, Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment, NEA, Detroit, Mich. 

February 16-18, National Coun- 
cil for Education Travel, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

February 17-22, American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, 
Atlantic City, N. J. 

February 18-21, Department of 
Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

February 19-21, Department of 
Rural Education, NEA, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 26-29, National Associa- 
tion of Deans of Women, Chicago, 
Ill. 

March 27-31, North Central As- 
sociation of Schools and Colleges, 
Chicago, Ill. 

March 28-31, National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

April 1-4, National Conference 
on Higher Education, Chicago, III. 

April 9-14, American Association 
of University Women, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

April 16-20, American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation, Detroit, Mich. 

April 18-21, International Coun- 
cil for Exceptional Children, New 
York City. 

May 2-5, American Industrial 
Arts Association, New York City. 

July 1-7, National Education As- 
sociation Annual Meeting, San 
Francisco, Calif. 





—_=== New Books 


Elementary-School Student Teach- 
ing. Raleigh Schorling and G. 
Max Wingo. New York: Mc- 
Graw-Hill Book Co., 1950. 452 
pp. $3.75. 

The late, great Professor Schorling 
died soon after the final draft of this 
work was sent to the publishers. In the 
words of his coauthor, it “rounds out 
Raleigh Schorling’s task of providing a 
unified guide to student teaching at all 
levels of the public-school system.” 

This volume approaches — student 
teaching from the point of view that 
teachers of elementary-school children 
must have a thorough understanding of 
growth principles, child psychology, etc., 
and that this knowledge can be applied 
in classroom situations. Useful appen- 
dices are a check list on selfevaluation 
and a list of some teacher ethics. 


The Idea and Practice of General 
Education. Present and Former 
Faculty Member of the College of 
the University of Chicago. Chi- 
cago, Ill.: The University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1950. 333 pp. $3.50. 


The College at Chicago has been 
getting on with its general-education pro- 
gram since 1931 and this book is an 
account of its experiences over two de- 
cades of “debate and development.”’ Con- 
tributors are men and one woman who 
have served in various capacities on the 
program. 

The book is in three parts: on theory 
and history, on curriculum, and on 
method. 


Essays in Teaching. Harold Taylor 
(editor). New York: Harper and 
Bros., 1950. 238 pp. $3.00. 


Sarah Lawrence College, where all the 
essayists herein teach, takes a viewpoint 
of the college eurriculum that is more 
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than slightly removed from that of the 
College of the University of Chicago 
(see above). Therefore, these writings 
serve to illustrate the point of view of 
educationists who are not for a core cur- 
riculum in the college and who have 
developed a liberal-arts program that is, 
in its way, as much a departure from 
convention as is that at Chicago. 


Living in the Kindergarten. Clarice 
D. Wills and William H. Stege- 
man. Chicago, IIl.: Follett Pub- 
lishing Co., 1950. 374 pp. $4.12. 


Now that the kindergarten has ar- 
rived, so to speak, in the modern-day 
curriculum, a handbook for kindergarten 
teachers is a good idea. This one is full 
of “ideas, techniques, and practices” 
which the authors have found useful in 
a variety of kindergartens with which 
they have been associated. Has many 
interesting photos. 


How to Pass College Entrance Tests. 
Alison Peters. New York: Arco 
Publishing Co., 1950. 188 pp. 
$2.50. 


This book proceeds on the assump- 
tion that high-school youth would do a 
lot better on college-entrance tests if 
they knew in advance what they were 
getting into. It lists and describes the 
tests for admission now in use in each 
college and it gives examples from the 
standard examinations, suggesting ma- 
terials to use in preparing for specific 
tests. The dustjacket suggests the book 
as a suitable present for college as- 
pirants. 


The Development of the Modern 
Problems Course in the Senior 
High School. Manson Van B. Jen- 
nings. New York: Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, 
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Columbia University, 1950. 180 
pp. $2.85. 


Secondary schools have been present- 
ing the modern problems course for al- 
most 35 years in America and in this, 
No. 968 of Teachers College's Contri- 
butions to Education, the history of 
this phenomenon is presented for the 
first time. The coverage is of historical 
background, aims, values, organization, 
content, methods, and materials which 
typify the problems course. 


OTHER MATERIALS RECEIVED: 


The Technique of Composition. Ken- 
dall B. Taft, et al. New York: Rine- 
hart and Co., Inc., 1950. 655 pp. The 
fourth edition of a manual of writing 
for college freshmen. 

Modern Philosophies of Education. 
John S. Brubacher. New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1950. 349 pp. $4.00. 
A new second edition by a noted his- 
torian in the philosophy of education. 

Making Reading Easy. C. R. Stone. St. 
Louis, Mo.: Webster Publishing Co., 
1950. 96 pp. 40c. A workbook designed 
to aid in prevention of reading failures. 

Introduction to Testing and the Use of 
Test Results. Margaret Selover, et al. 
New York: Educational Records Bureau, 
1950. 107 pp. This is the Bureau's 
Bulletin No. 107 and is intended as a 
handbook for schools using objective-test 
systems. 

Toward Better College Teaching. 
Fred J. Kelley. Washington, D. C.:: 
U. S. Office of Education, 1950. 71 pp. 
25c. The USOE's specialist for land- 
grant colleges and universities has writ- 
ten this study of continuing efforts to 
improve higher education. May be order- 
ed through the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Govt. Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

The Teaching of Science in Public 
High Schools. Philip G. Johnson. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: U. S. Office of Education, 
1950. 48 pp. 20c. Another USOE spec- 
ialist (for science, in the division of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools) offers 
“an inquiry into offerings, enrolments, 


and selected teaching conditions, 1947- 
48.’ Order from the Superintendent of 
Documents. 

Some Suggestions for Writing Health 
Materials, Edgar Dale and Hilda Hager. 
New York: National Tuberculosis Asso- 
ciation, 1950. 44 pp. One of the reports 
arising from the Tuberculosis Associa- 
tion’s five-year study of its educational 
program, this gives practical suggestions 
on making health materials appealing to 
the general readers. 

Write Away! Douglas Reeve. Terri- 
tory of Hawaii: Department of Public 
Instruction, 1950. 27 pp. The Territory's 
Division of Adult Education called on a 
professional writer, Douglas Reeve, to 
outline the principles of effective writ- 
ing for general application. Readable, 
entertaining, and useful. 

Administrative Operational Patterns. 
Alfred H. Skogsberg. New York: Bu- 
reau of Publications, Teachers Co!lege, 
Columbia University, 1950. 83 pp. $2.10. 
This is the fifth in the studies spon- 
sored by the Metropolitan School Study 
Council and covers the emergence of an 
administrative pattern of operations to 
take the place of the old system where- 
by the superintendent did everything 
and specialists were looked on with sus- 
picion. 

Selected Listings of Educational Re- 
cordings and Film Strips for More Ef- 
fective Learning, 1950-51, Washington, 
D. C.: Educational Services, 1950. 36 
pp. Listings of recordings, film strips, 
and equipment for use in schools. 

The United Nations—Its Record and 
Its Prospects. New York: The Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, 1950. 
60 pp. 20c. A behind-the-scenes look at 
the UN, its operations, and its poten- 
tialities. 

Alcoholism—Education for Sobriety. 
Rev. John L. Ford, S. J. (editor). New 
York: The America Press, 1950. 31 pp. 
25c. Four articles on the problems of the 
alcoholic in modern society. 

Character and Citizenship Education. 
Vernon Jones. Washington, D. C.: Na- 
tional Education Association, 1950. 149 
pp. $1.00. A valuable syllabus. 








GUIDANCE TALKS 








TO TEACHERS 


Every teacher and administrator will find this book very help- 
ful in understanding individuals and assisting them to make 
the most of their interests and aptitudes. Written in an easy- 
to-understand style. Contents include, ‘Studying the Indi- 
vidual," "Growing Up Vocationally,”’ “Mental Hygiene" and 
many other valuable chapters. 82-page appendix gives ex- 
amples of tested guidance techniques. Write today for ap- 
proval copy. $3.00. 


CHATS WITH TEACHERS ABOUT COUNSELING 


By S. A. Hamrin. This new book for teachers covers the what-when-why-how of counsel 
ing in classroom contacts with students. It discusses students’ needs and problems and 
how the teacher can assist. Helps make classrooms better places for students. Logical 
follow-up to ‘Guidance Talks To Teachers." 224 pp. Write for approval copy. $3.00, 
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School Shop 


THE fast-growing sister to THE EDUCATION DIGEST 
thoroughly covers the equally fast-growing field of indus- 
trial education. SCHOOL SHOP will keep you informed on 
developrnents in general shop, vocational education, the 
teaching of new industrial processes, etc. Industrial 
education is one of the key areas of present-day education. 
You owe it to your profession and to yourself to keep in- 
formed. $2 a year. 


School Shop 


330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 


P. S. A few copies of the history-making numbers of SchvoL 
SHop for April, 1949, and April, 1950, on planning and equip- 
ping shop facilities are still available at 50c each. You should 
have them in your professional library. 




















The Best We Can Learn 
about Children 





| Children and books 




















ABOUT CHILD ABOUT GROW- ABOUT MATUR- 
DEVELOPMENT ING INTERESTS ING ABILITIES 


The best we can learn about children has been faithfully and con- 
sistently applied to every textbook bearing the name Scott, Foresman. 
The use of these textbooks assures the teacher of more effective class- 
room work, and assures the children of stimulating and profitably 


enjoyable activity. 
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